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THE WEEK. 


No announcement in our time has caused such 
consternation as the sudden news that the King was so 
seriously ill as to be compelled to postpone the Coro- 
nation. It had, indeed, been known that he was 
indisposed, but recent sanguine reports banished 
apprehensions. Suddenly, about noon on Tuesday, a 
startling rumour, at once confirmed by an official 
bulletin, announced that the King was suffering 
from perityphlitis, and that an operation was to be 
performed immediately. A second bulletin relieved the 
anxiety of the nation by announcing that the operation 
had been successfully performed. Further bulletins 
announced that the King continued to make satisfac- 
tory progress, that his strength was maintained, and, 
at 1.17 on Wednesday morning, that he was ‘‘as well 
as can be expected, and that everything is going on 
satisfactorily.” During the afternoon the most alarm- 
ing rumours prevailed, the Lord Chancellor, it was 
reported, having telegraphed to the Temple that the 
King was sinking, but by evening the populace at 
least had recovered its cheerfulness. 


At the first serious news everyone assumed that 
all festivities must be abandoned, and decorations 
and stands began to disappear. A natural revul- 
sion turned men’s minds to the discovery of what 
might be saved. The Coronation, indeed, must be 
postponed for many weeks, but the procession might 
still take place. There appears to be a general desire 
which the King, in spite of his precarious condition, 
expressly shares, that not all the celebrations shall be 
cancelled. So much money has been spent, so much, 
indeed, will have been absolutely lost if everything 
must be abandoned, that many people refuse to give up 
hope. 


THE information which we had received that Lord 
Milner, acting as usual in defiance of his constitutional 
position as a civil servant, has been the mainspring of 
the so-called agitation for suspending or destroying 
representative government and parliamentary institu- 
tions in Cape Colony, turns out to be perfectly correct. 
The Press censor has postponed the publication of his 
last blazing indiscretion by three weeks. But now it 
has arrived with the mails from Capetown. The 
Spectator, arguing against suspension last week, 
declared with mighty emphasis that there was ‘‘ nothing 
to show ” that Lord Milner desired suspension or had 
advised the Government at home in that sense. What 
are the facts? 


It appears that in the middle of last month a peti- 
tion in favour of the suspension of the Cape Constitution 
(signed by a number of members of Parliament, who 
are already beginning to retract and withdraw their 
signatures) was forwarded to the Governor, Sir 

F. Hely-Hutchinson, with a request for some 
expression of opinion. The Governor should have 
told them to go elsewhere. Instead of doing so he 
sent the petition on to Lord Milner, who had evidently 
an intellectual appreciation of his true position, For 


he began by saying (in a letter dated Sunnyside, 
Johannesburg, May 19): ‘‘It would not, in my 
opinion, be proper for me to enter into any discussion 
of the contents of the petition unless His Majesty’s 
Government or the Government of the Cape Colony 
invited an expression of my views.” 


But the author of the Helot despatch could not be 
prevented by a constitutional formality from returning 
to his favourite field of political partisanship. Having 
destroyed two Republics, he is anxious to get his knife 
into a colonial Constitution. Accordingly he found in 
the letter ‘‘a personal appeal,” and decided to write 
‘unofficially ” and ‘fas to old friends,” but of course 
for publication : 

“T may say that I entirely sympathise with their desire to 
preserve the Colony from the disastrous consequences 
which are likely to result from the resumption of Parlia- 
mentary and party strife before the bitter passions excited 
by the war have had even a little time to subside. It is im- 
— for me to forget what happened two years ago, when 

eated Parliamentary debates and a violent agitation 

throughout the country, following immediately upon the sup- 

pression of the first rebellion, were in their turn followed by a 

second rebellion, more widespread, more protracted, and 
more ruinous than the former one. With that experience in 
my mind, I should sympathise with the petitioners even if 
the Cape Colony were alone concerned. But other interests 
are involved. It would be idle to ignore the effect which a 
furious controversy in Cape Colony, turning exclusively 
upon the war—its causes, its conduct, and its results— 
would be certain to exercise in retarding the pacification of 
other parts of South Africa.” 
The above, it will be observed, is a thoroughly ex parte 
statement well calculated to inflame racial passion in 
Cape Colony and to increase the bitterness of the 
Dutch population. 


THEN follows one of those dishonest pleas which 
we should expect from a Rhodesian mercenary rather 
than from a representative of the King : 

“ The petitioners make it quite clear that their desire for a 
respite from party strife implies no defection from the 
principle of responsible government. Again I entirely 
sympathise. Local independence is the essence of our 
Imperial system, and so far from wishing to depart from it 
in this country, we all, I believe, hope to see it extended, in 
the not distant future, to the whole of British South Africa. 
But it may well be that an interregnum of non-Parliamentary 
government in the Cape Colony will not prevent, but 
promote, areturn tothe normal working of the constitutional 
system, and preserve that system from the complete break- 
down with which a repetition of the events of the summer 
and autumn of 1900 would undoubtedly threaten it.” 

There are other gems in the letter. The autocrat of 
the Johannesburg breakfast table cunningly suggests 
that the abolition of a Cape Parliament would ‘* facili- 
tate the removal of the irksome restrictions of martial 
law.” As if martial law can continue after war has 
ceased! And ‘‘it does not follow”—mark this delicate 
Milnerism—‘‘ that an interim Colonial Government, 
because it was not based on popular election, would 
therefore not be representative.” Could not Lord 
Salisbury arrange to lend this promising official to the 
Kaiser? If this is not the language of the official 
Prussian professor, we have read those professors in 
vain. But we are glad to see that an explanation of 
this letter is to be demanded by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Obviously it was written without consult- 
ing the Government, but will it have the intended effect 
of forcing Mr. Chamberlain’s hand ? 
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Lorp Ripon took the opportunity afforded by a 
presentation to him on the celebration of his golden 
wedding at Studley Royal to offer some useful advice 
on the present political situation. 

“ The Liberal Party,” he said, “had a policy in relation to 
the Empire of this country, and that policy was the exten- 
sion of self-government. There were — to-day who 
took a very different view; they would not extend self- 
government, but suspend it. Their policy was to suspend 
by Acts of Parliament the Constitution of Cape Colony. 

hen we found, on the one hand, the Prime Minister of 

Cape Colony—no very strong Liberal—in his recent policy 

desirous to maintain the Constitution of his Colony, and, on 

the other hand, the leader of that fatal raid into parts of the 

South African Republic, Dr. —— desirous of the sus- 

pension, we might be satisfied as to the wise course for this 

country to take.” 
Turning to the state of Liberalism and of the Liberal 
party at home, Lord Ripon continued : 

“ Unity of action in the party was essential, and that only 
could be obtained by faithfully and honestly following their 
leaders—including their trusted and honoured leader in the 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who had gone through a degree of abuse and calumny 
that had fallen to the lot of few statesmen, but who had 
borne it with imperturbable humour, and had never shrunk 
from honestly expressing his own opinions and — a 
the great principles of the party which he was called to 
lead.” 

Sir Christopher Furness spoke of Lord Ripon’s univer- 
sal consistency and steady adherence to the principles 
of enlightened Liberalism. Lord Ripon, in reply, 
alluded to Sir Christopher’s ‘‘ interesting and admirable 
book on the American invasion,” and reaffirmed in 
impressive language his belief in ‘‘the self-govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth,” in Free Trade, and in 
Home Rule. 


IN our article on Filipino liberty we deal with the 
attitude of two distinguished Americans. At the same 
time we have received a full report of a long and 
eloquent address delivered at the end of last month by 
Senator Hoar, whose lofty moral tone and power- 
ful reasoning made a deep impression upon a 
full chamber. He made one reference to the war then 
still raging in South Africa, ‘‘where a handful of 
Republicans are fighting for their independence, and 
have been doing better fighting than has been done on 
the face of the earth since Thermopylae, or certainly 
since Bannockburn.” We must remember that the 
American Republic is suffering from the same disease 
as the British Empire, and extend our sympathy to 
all who stand for the same principles as we do. Senator 
Hoar advocates independence for the Philippines, and 
stoutly upholds the right and duty of senators to discuss 
and criticise soldiers. 


Our Italian correspondent writes: On Sunday week 
Leo XIII. received Mgr. Raphael Merry del Val, Presi- 
dent of the ‘‘ Pontifical Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics” 
—that is to say, of the institution which provides the 
diplomatists of the Holy See—who has been charged 
to represent the Pope at the Coronation. His 
Holiness bade him express to King Edward his 
warmest felicitations for the happy event, adding 
how much and how heartily he particivates in it. 
With such a choice Leo XIII. intended to give a 
fresh mark of his regard to the English House, as 
Mgr. Merry del Val is his greatest protégé, and is ina 
way connected with Great Britain, as his mother 
was English, and he has been the first Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada. Although still very young, an 
appointment leading to the red hat will soon be found 
for him, and he is in fact spoken of for the office of 
Coadjutor to Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster, or for that of Apostolic Delegate to Wash- 
ington as successor of Cardinal Martinelli, both places 
entitling him to become a member of the Sacred 
College. The Vatican trusts much to his tact and 
ability for an amelioration of the intercourse with 


Great Britain, for which it hopes again since the 
sending of the special Mission, headed by the 
Earl of Denbigh, to congratulate Leo XIII. on his 
reaching the twenty-fifth anniversary of his Ponti- 
ficate. Mgr. Merry del Val will be accompanied 
by Prince Lelio Orsini, a Noble Guard to 
His Holiness, belonging to that patrician family which 
claims to have given five Popes to the Chair of St. 
Peter and stands higher with regard to nobility than 
some Royal Houses, while it shares with the Colonnas, 
its greatest rival in the Middle Ages, the highest layman 
position at the Vatican, that of Assistant to the 
Pontifical Throne. One of Leo XIII.’s greatest ambi- 
tions is the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain, the only European Power which has no 
representative at the Vatican, and he hopes some time 
to succeed in his aims. 


WALKING or driving through the streets of London 
just now is not an easy process, but it is an interesting 
one, and gives food for reflection. Why, for example, 
have lamp-posts been painted a hideous khaki, and 
why were the law courts chosen for an illegal encroach- 
ment upon the pavement? One is struck with a 
mild wonder as to what has come over us all when one 
passes miles of benches and flags, and evergreens and 
electric lights, and considers first the enormous cost 
of it all, and then that most of it would have served 
its ultimate purpose when a few hundred thousand 
people had passed it once, in carriages, on horse 
back, or on foct. For several weeks some miles 
of London’s streets have been undergoing a trans- 
formation in order that those who could afford it 
might view the Royal procession with a tolerable amount 
of comfort. That is not so surprising. It is a mere 
instance of supply and demand. What is surprising 
is that such an immense amount of money should be 
ungrudgingly spent in decoration. A great deal of it 
was incurred by corporations entrusted with the money 
of the ratepayer or private investor for quite other 
purposes, but a far greater amount was done on a 
scale of more or less magnificence by private enter- 
prise, so that each house or shop of many thousands 
on the line of route produced its tokens of rejoicing, its 
owner paying heavily for the privilege of doing so. 


For several days Fleet-street and the Strand have 
been almost impassable to the pedestrian owing to the 
steady stream of gazers flowing along them; and the 
number of people willing to pay sixpence for a two- 
penny ride has been enongh to fill the top of every 
omnibus that passes along the line of route. The 
crush and worry of the whole business and the 
general dislocation of everyday life that has come 
to a head this week present themselves in no 
dark colours to the minds of the invaders, and 
those who talked about going away and escaping from 
the whole thing were only a small minority of tired 
and jaded City men. We cannot help observing upon 
the levity with which the Judges, at the request of the 
Lord Chancellor, stuck to their holiday and determined 
to enjoy themselves whatever happened. 


Tue doubling or trebling of omnibus fares in 
London raises interesting questions both in law and 
economics. Legally, no doubt, any charge is valid, 
although the Morning Leader quotes a section from an 
Act of 1833 directing every proprietor to paint inside 
his carriage a conspicuous table of fares. But 
if the altered fares are thus painted up the statute 
is obeyed and the Morning Leade?r’s contention vanishes. 
The economic justification depends upon success. If 
people are willing to pay threepence a mile there can 
be no reason why omnibus companies should provide 
their commodity (transit) at less than its market price. 
Omnibuses have no monopoly, and ordinary arguments 
for a statutory fare do not apply. Possibly the best 
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way out of the difficulty would be for the local authority 
—borough or county council—to impose a high license 
fee on every omnibus, the fee varying with the average 
profits of its journey, being greatest in the Strand, 
smallest in the East End or suburbs. It is to be hoped 
that the wages of the omnibus drivers and conductors 
and the food of the horses have been trebled as well as 
the price of fares. 


It is a small matter, but significant of the attitude 
of the House of Lords towards matters which concern 
the working classes, that a vote of the Peers should 
have destroyed a County Council tramway scheme. 
On Monday Lord Newton moved an instruction to the 
Committee to strike out from the L.C.C. bill the 
clause which provides for a line on the Embankment. 
The noble Lord suggested that the Council might 
carry its line under the Thames. This modest change, 
replied Lord Ribblesdale, would multiply the cost 
by twenty! Finally, although Lord Morley appealed to 
the House to follow the usual procedure and refer the 
matter to a Committee, the Lords steadfastly refused 
to allow a tram, even an electric tram, between the 
wind and their nobility, and passed the instruction by 
seventy-seven to thirty-two votes. It will be interesting 
to observe how the Commons and Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Committee will take this rebuff. As Mr. Radford 
points out this fatuous decision will leave the Subway 
under Waterloo Bridge a line which leads nowhere. 


In view of the forthcoming meeting of the Society 
for the promotion of Hellenic Studies, when it is 
expected that Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. Bosanquet 
will give accounts of the recent excavation in Crete, 
the latest Annual of the British School at Athens 
(reviewed in another column by Mr. Douglas) possesses 
a special interest, dealing as it does almost exclusively 
with the work of the school at Knossos and Zakro. 
None of the diggings carried on in recent years have 
added so much to our knowledge or created such wide- 
spread interest as these in Crete, and no wonder, for 
when the very Throne of Minos has been discovered (the 
identification is at least plausible), it seems as if we may 
cherish unlimited hopes of still further identifying the 
shadowy figures of mythology. Even Herodotus hints 
that he thought ‘‘Minos of Knossos” a legendary 
character, and he has been lauded on this account as 
for once showing more critical acumen than Thucydides, 
who counts Minos among the historical rulers of 
the sea. But if the attitude of Thucydides seems 
justified, are we to explain it as due tu pure historical 
instinct? To suppose that contemporary scientific 
opinion could have been modified by ‘finds ” between 
the appearance of the history of Herodotus and that of 
Thucydides is hard to believe. Yet Thucydides was 
the first writer to base an argument upon “ finds.” 


WE should like to call attention to the summary 
of the work of the school during the past year, given 
at the end of the volume, from which it appears that 
even greater results from the excavations at Knossos 
are to be looked for in the future ; for a triple flight of 
stone stairs has been discovered, leading down to a 
lower level, on which apparently most of the principal 
rooms of the palace were situated. It is to be hoped 
that lack of money will not be allowed to cripple the 
work of the schocl at Athens, nor yet of the British 
school at Rome, which was only opened in April, 1go1, 
but has already done good work, and—a necessary 
corollary—is in urgent need of funds. 


THE only relic of a censorship which once con- 
trolled all publications is to be found in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s veto on stage plays. This survival, oddly 
enough, has never justified itself by an intelligent 
adaptation to altered conditions. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
most recent freak has been the prohibition of Maeter- 
linck’s Monna Vanna. Now Maeterlinck, like George 


Meredith, is no popular writer; so that his play, even if 





unsuitable for the young person, could have done little 
harm. But the actual play is a serious drama dealing with 
a supposed siege of an Italian town in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and the plot turns on the willingness 
of one woman to sacrifice herself (which sacrifice does 
not, in fact, take place) to save the lives of her fellow- 
citizens. Now, there have been several plays in Lon- 
don theatres which a censor might well have vetoed 
as prejudicial to public morality. One play which 
appeared recently was immoral and the acting indecent. 
That such a play should have appeared is in itself a 
complete condemnation of the censorship. But it was 
not written by an author of European reputation, so 
the Lord Chamberlain did not intervene. 


THE time is gone by when people denied that there 
was a housing problem. To most, however, that 
problem is one which concerns the big towns alone, 
arising, as they think, from a want of sufficient build- 
ings. But there is another side to it which is, perhaps, 
more important. Congestion in the towns is due in a 
great measure to immigration from the villages, and 
this ‘‘ rural exodus ” is itself due less to the attractive- 
ness of town life than to the misery of life in the 
country. How appalling the conditions of cottages in 
some of our villages may be is shown by a report 
(vouched by the chairman of the sanitary committee) 
which has been issued by the St. Faith’s Rural District 
Council. The committee visited and examined seventy 
cottages in Great Witchingham, all rented at £6 and 
under, and record their investigations seriatim, from 
which we quote: 


“ No. 2,—One bedroom upstairs, 6 ft. high. Small room 
boxed-off on ground floor for bedridden man. Five occu- 
pants in all—man (ill), wife, boy of sixteen, girl of fourteen, 
and small child. 

“3.—Two bedrooms. Eight occupants. Daughters of 
twenty-seven, fifteen, and three; and sons of seventeen, 
twelve, and six. 

“* 26-31.—-27, two bedrooms and seven occupants. Two 
wells, one for each set of three houses. They are shallow 
surface wells. We have had the water analysed; and the 
analyst reports that both wells are saturated with sewage, 
old and new. It is this water which is used at the bake- 
house at No. 27 in mixing the bread for the neighbourhood. 

“ 6;-66.—Owner, New College, Oxford; occupiers, Siggens 
and Kirby. One room up and one down. Rubble walls 
cracked and bulged. Bedroom floor dragged out of gable 
by displacement of walls, and in highly dangerous state. 
Four and three occupants respectively. 

‘* 54-55.—The walls are so dilapidated that one can stand 
in the bedroom and see the outside through the cracks. 

“ 59-60.—Bedroom merely an unceiled hole in roof. No 
staircase, but steep ladder and trap door. Old sacks and 
quilts hung up and stuffed over beams to prevent decayed 
rubble from falling on bed. 

‘* 67-68.—No. 67 has two rooms up and two down, and has 
nine occupants, a mixed family of boys and girls. Steep 
ladder staircase. Gables bulging and dangerous; floor 
parted from walls. No. 68 also has two rooms up and two 
down, and has nine occupants. The alleged second bed- 
room is merely a dark end of the room partitioned off, 
without ventilation or light, except for pane of glass let into 
the partition in its main room. Small room downstairs (brick 
floor) used as bedroom (11 ft. by 6 ft. by 7 ft. high). Floor 
so damp that fragments of matting laid down are rotten and 
mildewed, and occupier complains that the damp ‘rots the 
mattress on the bed.’ These two houses have no water 
supply, but get water by permission from well at No. 66,” 

So that, as the report states: 

“There are not more than one or two cottages in the 

arish suitable for the accommodation of a mixed family of 
| oe and girls, for which a minimum of three bedrooms is 
essential for health and decency. There are eight serious 
cases of overcrowding, and several others in which, although 
the overcrowding limit may not be passed, the want of 
separate sleeping accommodation for big boys and girls is 
very bad. And, in addition to these, there are eighteen 
cases in which the existing houses ought to be absolutely 
condemned as unfit for human habitation for structural and 
sanitary reasons.” 


What the villages require, therefore, is not so much an 
increased number of houses as better built and larger 
cottages with proper water supply anddrainage. This, 
unfortunately, appears to be something which private 
enterprise has failed to supply. 
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A BLOW OF FATE. 


N the eve of his Coronation the King has been 
struck down by one of those grievous calamities 
which are visited upon all men without distinction of 
rank or wealth. Disease and death knock against the 
palace gate as well as against the door of the pauper’s 
hovel. But seldom has the order of nature brought 
about an individual catastrophe so sudden and so 
extensive in its effects upon national happiness. It is 
the earnest hope of all that the King may recover from 
his perilous malady, and that the preparations for 
rejoicing may not be ended by the darkest gloom. 
But however rapid and prosperous a recovery may be 
granted, however fully our fairest hopes may be realised, 
it will be difficult, and indeed impossible, in the words 
of the Zimes, ‘‘to bring together again the elements 
of imposing magnificence that would have been arrayed 
in Westminster Abbey” to-day on the occasion of the 
Coronation. A great pageant has been not merely post- 
poned or suspended but destroyed. All its inconveni- 
ences will be felt, all its glory and splendour must be 
lost. 

It was not until Tuesday morning that the British 
public learned from its daily Press that the King, who 
had ailed a little, was now completely restored to 
health. He had been seen looking remarkably well, 
and the rumours of his indisposition were declared 
to be absolutely unfounded. Consequently hundreds 
of thousands of people poured into the metropolis. 
The good news was repeated by the editors of 
most of the evening papers, whose first editions 
appeared some time before midday. At midday it was 
announced that the King was grievously ill, that an 
immediate and dangerous operation was about to be 
performed, and that the Coronation must be indefi- 
nitely postponed. Now, considering that most people 
in London with any private knowledge had been 
aware for some days of the seriousness of the King’s 
malady—that he had had two fits—that in- 
surances against Coronation risks were  extra- 
ordinarily high, and so forth—it seems to us (to 
put it mildly) that these professions were not creditable 
to the leaders of the Fourth Estate, who knew some- 
thing, or to the Cabinet, which knew everything. If 
the public had been informed that the King’s health 
was giving cause for anxiety, and that the Coronation 
might have to be postponed, an enormous amount of 
disappointment, pecuniary loss, and public inconve- 
nience would have been avoided. Firms would have 
made conditional instead of unconditional arrange- 
ments. Caterers, instead of laying in huge stores of 
perishable commodities, would have waited until the 
last moment. Many temporary erections which have 
been set up at great expense might have been saved. 
And lastly, the enormous economic losses which 
must be caused by two Bank holidays would have 
been altogether avoided. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the spectacle which is presented by the 
London streets—crowds of idle persons trying to enjoy 
themselves in spite of the melancholy news. If only 
they could have been transported into the country 
for two days and saved the miserable alternative of 


street or public-house! Publicans, indeed, are almost 
the only class which will thank the Government and the 
Press for their suppressio veri and suggestio falsit. We 
entirely agree with the Daily News that work should 
have gone on as usual. A sudden calamity should be 
met soberly ; and how can sobriety be expected under 
the present conditions—a huge populace turned loose 
for two whole days with nothing to do and nothing to 
see except the removal of all the joyous signs and 
gaudy decorations which had been set up for a Royal 
pageant? We wish that every night this week one or 
more of the Ministers and Ministers’ wives could have 
been compelled to walk on foot the whole length of 
Piccadilly and the Strand. Then, perhaps, the evils of 
the liquor traffic and the horrible conditions of life in 
our great towns might begin to make an impression 
upon the luxurious selfishness of some among the 
governing classes. 

The American invasion reminds us that in the young 
Republicas well as in the old Monarchy society has sadly 
lost its sense of restraint, of the simplicity of true dignity, 
of sobriety and of decorum. Millions of public money are 
spent, trade is brought to a standstill, public education 
was to be stopped for aweek, everything was to be closed 
except the public-house. It would appear that as power 
sinks pomp rises. There is no moderation in the expendi- 
ture on State functions. London has been made hideous; 
in certain places even trees have been cut and clipped 
by gold-grubbing ecclesiastics in hopes of finding room 
for another paying seat or two. 

That there was a good, as well as a vulgar, in- 
artisic, and wasteful side to the proposed festivities we 
are well aware. It is good that the historical feeling 
should be strong in England. The shadow often appeals 
most strongly to our sense of continuity. Many ancient 
glories cling to the English Crown. It has been un- 
fortunately associated of late by knaves and fools 
with a new and hateful Imperialism. But the King, we 
believe, has carefully avoided those associations. His 
desire has been to be known as the constitutional 
head of a free State—the emblem of parliamentary 
government ; and it is the result of his inherited 
respect and reverence for the law and custom of the 
Constitution, of his well-known desire for peace, of 
his tact and genial temper, that the dominant feeling of 
the country is not disappointment, but anxiety. 





THE REFORM OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HOSE who were aware of the intellectual or 
semi-intellectual leaven which has been at 
work leavening the lump of the Government’s majority 
in the House of Commons during the past few weeks 
will have read with more satisfaction than surprise 
last Monday’s and Tuesday’s debates on the Education 
Bill. The debate of Monday began with an impor- 
tant financial statement by Mr. Balfour. Let us 
see what the statement amounts to. Since 1895 
two kinds of national grants have been made in 
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aid of elementary education, a grant to Voluntary 
schools and a grant to necessitous Board schools. Last 
year the grant-in-aid of Voluntary schools amounted to 
£640,000, and the grant-in-aid of necessitous Board 
schools amounted to £220,000, that is to say £860,000 
in all. Now by the present bill the support of Voluntary 
schools is to be thrown on the rates. ‘‘ That,” says Mr. 
Balfour, with a delightful air of detachment, ‘‘ may be a 
good or a bad plan; but evidently it does away 
with the ground on which the 5s. grant was 
given.” And, moreover—for Mr. Balfour was in a very 
candid mood: “the bill as it stands will have the 
effect, certainly not desired by the framers of that bill, 
of giving a direct bribe to local authorities to use 
Voluntary machinery rather than the machinery of the 
Board if schools have to be made to meet the growth of 
education.” We will not stop to inquire why it was 
that the framers of the bill, who had the advice of 
all the expert lawyers and officials in command of the 
Treasury and of the Board of Education, did not foresee 
consequences which were pointed out by critics of aver- 
age intellectual powers as soon as the bill saw the light 
of day. Now as regards the necessitous Board schools. 
Here again there is a case for alteration, because the 
small School Board district is now merged, or, rather, 
is to be merged if this bill passes in its present shape, 
in the large county district, and it may quite well 
be that a small necessitous Board school area 
will cease to be necessitous on being merged in a 
large and possibly rich area over which the education 
rate will be evenly distributed. 

On the other hand, the principal political 
object of the Government is to silence, or at 
least to propitiate, the refractory county members, 
whose principal supporters are afraid, with good 
reason, that the bill will ultimately increase very 
seriously the burdens on agricultural property. Accord- 
ingly the Government is going to substitute a 
large grant for the two smaller grants which 
it is abolishing. In the words of Mr. Balfour, 
‘* My right honourable friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is prepared to add to that £860,000 a year 
asum of over £900,000, so that the grants that we 
have given since 1896 will not only be doubled, but 
more than doubled. The question then remains, how is 
this large sum of £1,760,000 to be distributed?” The 
simple principle would have been to distribute it arith- 
metically, which would mean giving to every edu- 
cation authority a sum equivalent to 7s. 6d. for 
every child educated. But one of the objects of 
these grants-in-aid is to enable poor districts to 
have their children educated as well as the children 
of rich districts. It is right that there should be an 
education rate in order that the responsibility for educa- 
tion may be brought home to the people of the locality ; 
it is right there should be an educational grant-in- 
aid in order that the people of a particular locality 
may not be compelled to undergo extraordinary 
sacrifices in order to fulfil what is after all a 
national duty. Mr. Balfour’s proposal then is to 
start by distributing ‘‘4s. to every educational 
authority in the kingdom per child in average attend- 
ance in the schools for which that authority is 
responsible.” The remainder, or rather less than half 
the grant, is to be distributed in proportion to the 
relative poverty of the districts. The test of capacity 
adopted is to be the amount per child produced by 


a penny rate—a rough and ready but workable test 
of the wealth of the district. 

Now, we do not propose to subject this new 
scheme to immediate criticism. It indicates that 
the Government has lost confidence in its own 
bill; and if once part of the plan of a bill revo- 
lutionising the system of education is precipitately 
abandoned at the very beginning of the discussion, it 
is hardly likely that other portions of the bill, which 
simply bristle with objectionable features, will be 
likely to stand the test of time and criticism. It is 
interesting, however, to observe at this stage that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed in a moment 
to the call which will inevitably be made 
on behalf of Scotland and Ireland. It is not 
likely that the members for Scotch and Irish constituen- 
cies will consent to a vote of money from the National 
Exchequer, to which the people of Scotland and Ireland 
will contribute, yet which is being expended entirely in 
England. The weakness of a proposal of this kind, 
therefore, is that it involves at once the framing of pro- 
posals for the relief either of ratepayers or of taxpayers 
in Scotland or Ireland or for the expenditure of equiva- 
lent sums of public money in these two kingdoms. 

A second point which must at once occur to any- 
one who is acquainted with the clauses of the new bill 
is that such a change in the financial basis of the 
voluntary schools will probably enforce the arguments, 
already unanswerable, for giving the public control 
over irresponsible managers, who are secure in their 
irresponsibility so long as they are allowed a two- 
thirds majority. It is true that this security, as we 
have pointed out, may be impaired by an active and 
vigorous County Council, which is ready to strain the 
vague powers given it under the bill. But now the 
claim of the taxpayer reinforces the claim of the rate- 
payer; and it will be a widely-felt anomaly if schools 
exclusively and lavishly fed by the national and local 
exchequers are to remain under the management and 
control of a close clique in the interest of a sect. 

But this is not the only good work that has been 
done upon the body of the Educational Bill. Another 
important modification of the bill was made on 
Monday on an amendment by Mr. Henry Hobhouse to 
insert ‘‘ shall” for ‘‘ may” in clause 2 of the bill which 
merely enabled local authorities to supply or aid 
‘¢‘ education other than elementary.” Mr. Hobhouse’s 
amendment was supported by Mr. Bryce and opposed 
by Mr. Balfour, and finally, after speeches from Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Albert Rollit, and many others on both 
sides of the House, Mr. Balfour agreed to substitute the 
following clause: ‘‘ the local education authority shall 
consider the needs and take such steps as may seem to 
them desirable to aid the supply of education other 
than elementary.” 

The reformation begun on Monday was pushed 
forward on Tuesday, when further improvements were 
effected in Part II. of the bill dealing with higher 
education. At last, pressed by an amendment sug- 
gested by Mr. Mather and supported by intelligent men 
on his own side, Mr. Balfour consented that the clause 
should read as follows : 


“ The local authority shall consider the needs and take 
such steps as seem to them desirable, after consultation 
with the Board of Education, to supply, or aid the supply, 
of education other than elementary, including the trainin 
of teachers and the general co-ordination of all forms of 
education.” 
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He promised that any error of drafting should be put 
right on report. A further amendment to give the 
county council powers to inquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of the schools was moved by Mr. Humphreys 
Owen and only withdrawn on the understanding that 
it would be carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment and left open to discussion at a_ later 
stage. Finally, Mr. Mather, supported by the whole 
strength of the Opposition including the Irishmen 
and by numbers of Ministerialists (who refused 
to accept Mr. James Lowther’s view that whisky 
money has been ‘‘scandalously wasted” on technical 
education and ought to be applied in aid of local rates) 
won a great victory over a combination of clerical and 
agricultural forces. Mr. Mather proposed that county 
councils should be compelled to spend the whisky 
money on education. His opponents, led by Mr. 
Chaplin and Lord Hugh Cecil, were assisted 
by Mr. Balfour’s declaration that he would vote 
with them, while leaving the question an open one. 
On a division there voted 251 for and only 151 against 
the amendment—a great victory for Liberalism and 
higher education. This success makes it certain that 
—supposing this part of the bill to be passed—there 
will in all parts of England be considerable sums 
regularly expended by the local authorities upon tech- 
nical, secondary, and higher education. Thus the 
House of Commons has shown in a practical way that 
all the talk of technical and commercial education we 
have heard during the past half-dozen years has not 
absolutely evaporated into thin air. Parliament has 
been instructed by the country, and the Government 
has been instructed by Parliament. It will be difficult 
now for the most reactionary county council to refuse 
to apply the whisky money to the purposes for which it 
was intended. 





THE CAUSE OF FILIPINO LIBERTY. 


HE great issue of the independence of the Philip- 
A pines, which is testing American integrity and 
foresight, still hangs in the balance. The splendid 
resistance of Senator Hoar, who, with two other 
Republicans, voted against the bill for the government 
of the Philippines, did not prevent it from being carried 
in the Senate. But the whole policy still remains open 
for discussion in the House, and,time favours the op- 
ponents of a line of conduct which is felt by a majority 
of the thinking people of the United States to be of 
a most revolutionary character and opposed both 
to the form and the spirit of the Constitution. 
The immense pressure brought to bear on Repub- 
lican senators has kept most of those who were 
critical of the Philippine policy from open revolt; 
but no such restraint is operative throughout the 
country. The evidence before the Committee engaged 
in investigating the conduct of the war discloses a his- 
tory of savage retaliation which, while it does not 
justify general charges of inhumanity against the 
American troops, is conclusive proof of the bad dis- 
cipline and collapse of character which such a conflict 


commonly involves. Since the Imperialist majority 
upon the Committee successfully opposed the summon- 
ing of those witnesses whose evidence they regarded 
as too dangerous for present disclosure, the feeling 
that worse remains behind is not unnatural. In large 
measure it is a struggle between the politicians and the 
principles of America. The spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence, the written Constitution, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the entire tenour of the great American 
statecraft are antagonistic to this new domination over 
alien peoples in distant seas. Even now no American 
politicians dare to say that they will hold the Filipinos 
in perpetual subjection; and yet hardly one dare con- 
template the formation of new American States in the 
far Pacific with ten million Filipino citizens of the 
United States. The result is a dilemma from which 
a shifty, dishonest extrication is attempted by a 
method of verbal compromise with which we in this 
country are unhappily but too familiar. This compro- 
mise is best illustrated from the language of President 
Roosevelt’s recent oration at Arlington on Decoration 
Day, in which, after dwelling upon ‘‘ the slowly-learned 
and difficult art of self-government,” he proceeds to 
say: ‘‘We believe that we can rapidly teach the 
Philippine Islands not only how to enjoy, but how to 
make good use of, their freedom; and with their 
growing knowledge their growth in self-government 
shall keep steady pace. When they have shown their 
capacity for real freedom by their power of self-govern- 
ment, then, and not till then, will it be possible to 
decide whether they are to exist independently of us, 
or be knit to us by ties of common friendship and in- 
terest. When that day will come,” he adds, ‘‘it is 
not in human wisdom now to foretell.” 

While this language is regarded as a modification 
of his late stubborn ‘‘ The flag will stay up” attitude 
it really belongs to the ordinary stock-in-trade of 
Imperialist phraseology. If Americans in hypocritical 
defiance of the professions with which they entered 
upon the liberation of the oppressed colonies of Spain 
once begin an educative and civilising task for which 
they are incompetent, it is ‘‘in human wisdom” (to 
adopt the shuffling morality of the President) 
to foretell that the day will never come for a 
voluntary restoration of those rights of indepen- 
dence which, by a treachery as mean in its detail as any 
that modern history discloses, have been stolen from 
the Filipinos. This attitude of the President and the 
Republican party does not, however, pledge the nation, 
though it doubtless makes the path of honesty more 
difficult to tread. The rally of New England morals 
and intelligence round a point of plain present 
honesty is growing stronger all the time, and can 
hardly fail to prove a formidable counter-weight 
to the disastrous ambitions of the financial 
politicians who have usurped the seat of authority 
in the time-honoured Republican party. President 
Schurman, of Cornell, late President of the 
first Philippine Commission, whose repudiation of the 
Government policy a few months ago did so much to 
stiffen opposition to the war, sets out the deeper issue 
in a powerful address, recently delivered in Boston, on 
‘* The Ideals and the Duties of the Republic,” in which 
he emphasises as the controlling fact of the situation 
the virtual unanimity of the civilised and Christian 
Filipinos in the demand for independence. President 
Schurman frankly admits that since 1899 his 
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view has changed; the facts themselves have 
changed. Then he found a widespread demand for 
the protection of America; since then the Filipinos 
have, not without reason, come to doubt and to 
distrust the aims and methods of American protec- 
tion, and they want no more of it. President Schurman 
believes them not only desirous but capable of self- 
government, and declares, ‘‘ I am in favour of transfer- 
ring to them, under such safeguards as the Republican 
party devised for the republic of Cuba, the sovereignty 
which we now hold in trust over those islands.” At the 
meeting when the address was given a letter was read 
from the man who at present probably carries greater 
intellectual and moral weight than any other man in 
America, the venerable President Eliot, of Harvard 
University. His summary of the issue is so ample and 
yet so compact as to place readers in complete command 
of all the essence of the issue : 

**1, The United States does not want the Philip- 
pines for any industrial or commercial purpose. Asa 
national investment they are unprofitable. We should 
like to trade with them—as with Japan and China—on 
as good terms as any other nation ; but we do not need 
them for any purpose whatever. 

2. They are not to be thought of for a moment as 
future States of the Union. 

3. We do not want them as perpetual territories 
or as subject provinces. 

4. The supposition of 1899 that Aguinaldo repre- 
sented only a Tagalog faction was probably erroneous. 
At any rate, the sentiment of nationality among the 
Filipinos has been greatly strengthened by three years 
of resistance to us, and the Christian Filipinos would 
now like to set up an independent Government. 

5. They should be encouraged and helped to do so 
forthwith.” 

We get no such intellectual and moral leading 
from the Chancellors of our great Universities in our 
own struggle against ‘‘ Imperialism,” our own desire 
to repress and counteract the craving for extensive 
as distinguished from intensive growth, and that 
forcible domination over weaker peoples, which, as 
President Schurman well observes, ‘‘ is twice cursed ; it 
curses him that gives and him that takes.” But the 
Presidents of our Universities are the Marquis of 
Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire, who have other 
ends to serve than to teach the laws of that righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation. 





LORD ACTON. 


HE death of Lord Acton deprives us of the fore- 
most of our historical scholars and of one of the 

most remarkable personalities of the time. No English- 
man of the nineteenth century, not Coleridge, nor Sir 
William Hamilton, nor Macaulay, nor Whewell, nor 
Mark Pattison, came so near mastering the whole 
range of human knowledge. The late Henry Sidgwick 
used to say that however much you knew about any- 
thing, Lord Acton was sure to knowmore. The discus- 
sions that preceded and followed the Vatican Decrees 
established his position among the most learned men in 


Europe; and during the thirty years that followed the 
great struggle, he went on adding ceaselessly to his 
stores. De Laveleye records in his Lettres d Jtalie the 
astonishment felt by him and by every visitor at finding 
on the table of his host “all the new books on all 
subjects, read and annotated.” Lord Acton once wrote 
that while Déllinger knew all that was to be known of 
the ninth century, his superiority deserted him when he 
came to the nineteenth. But the superiority of Ddllin- 
ger’s pupil was as marked in the later no less than in 
the earlier era. Mr. Tollemache tells us how Glad- 
stone, in his last days, used to dismiss the abstruse 
points that arose in conversation with the remark, ‘‘ We 
must ask Lord Acton.” 

To an unrivalled knowledge of books Lord Acton 
added an unrivalled knowledge of men. His descent 
from Dalberg and from Sir John Acton, Prime Minister 
of the kingdom of Naples in the Napoleonic period, 
secured to him from his birth the entry into a singu- 
larly interesting circle, which was speedily widened by 
the marriage of his mother with the late Lord 
Granville. His failure to enter Cambridge Univer- 
sity led to his connection with the brilliant and 
enlightened Catholicism of Munich and, above all, 
with Déllinger, the most potent influence of his 
life. While still a very young man he visited 
America and met the leaders of the Transcendental 
movement. His marriage to a Bavarian countess 
confirmed his connection with Germany, while his fre- 
quent residence in the Riviera and Paris secured him 
the opportunity of knowing every Frenchman of dis- 
tinction in politics and letters. His six years’ service 
in the House of Commons during the last days of Pal- 
merston provided a new experience, and his sojourn in 
Rome during the Vatican Council brought him into 
contact with the leading Catholics from every part of 
the world. In a word, he knew almost every man who 
had played any part in Europe and America for the last 
fifty years. Nassau Senior, Henry Reeve and Glad- 
stone can alone be compared with him in the range of 
their foreign acquaintance, but his friends were drawn 
from an even wider circle than in the case of any of 
them. His society was sought by men like Renan and 
Paine and Mommsen and Helmholtz and Harnack, no 
less than by Déllinger or Dupanloup. In politics the 
same catholicity prevailed, and he would dine one 
evening with Thiers and the next with the Duc de 
Broglie. His life-long friendship with Newman and 
Gladstone was confirmed by the comparative proximity 
of Aldenham to Edgbaston and Hawarden. He was 
closely connected with the German Royal House, and 
counted the late Empress Frederick among his best 
friends. 

To say that Lord Acton numbered among his 
friends the most distinguished men in every country, 
and in every school of religion and politics, is to say 
that he himself was a man of remarkable breadth of 
sympathy. To talk with him was a lesson in tolerance. 
He discussed every subject, not excluding the history, 
condition and prospects of the Roman Church, with an 
entire absence of partiality or bitterness. His unflinch- 
ing support of the Old Catholic movement, and his out- 
spoken criticism of the historical basis of the doctrine 
of Infallibility, rebut the curious accusation of want of 
moral courage brought against him by the writer 
of the obituary in the Zimes. The defeat of his 
ideal of a tolerant and scholarly Catholicism by 
overwhelming numbers was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, and threw a lasting shadow over his life. 
He remained a member of the Church in which he was 
born, but Catholicism, as he understood it, was as far 
from the Ultramontanism of Pio Nono and Manning as 
the Protestantism of Harnack from that of the late Mr. 
Spurgeon. He deplored the influence of the Jesuits 
and of all centralisers who sacrificed the Church to the 
Pope. He felt a peculiar interest in the reformers and 
heretics of history, such as Arnold of Brescia, and he 
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preferred Fénelon to Bossuet. His attempt as editor 
of the Ramédler to introduce Liberal Catholicism into 
England is described in the second volume of 
Wilfrid Ward’s life of his father, and should be 
read by those who wish to know more of the difficulties 
he had to face. Newman and Manning and Ward had 
left the Church of their birth owing to its surrender to 
‘** Liberalism,” and they had no mind to admit the 
hated thing into the Church of their adoption. The 
creed of Manning prevailed for the time, but which was 
the most calculated to obtain a lasting hold on the 
mind of England is a question on which history may 
still have something to say. 

Lord Acton’s extreme tolerance did not arise from 
any constitutional indifference to great issues, but was 
accompanied by a very pronounced conviction as to the 
duty of thehistorian. The Inaugural Lecture surprised its 
hearers by the strength with which it insisted on the 
duty of applying the moral standards to the actions of 
personalities of the past no less than of the present. 
The study of the past, moreover, seemed to him neces- 
sary not merely as the basis of all real insight into the 
present, but as the school of virtue and statesmanship. 
It was a high claim to make; but the study for which 
he made it was a very different thing from the concep- 
tion of history that did duty till a few years ago. 
Freeman had said that it was only ‘past politics,” 
and Seeley had declared that the task of the 
historian was to deal with institutions and 
with the life and relations of States. The late 
Regius Professor on the other hand believed that the 
study of history meant the study of the whole move- 
ment of civilisation and of the great religious, 
philosophical, and scientific influences that direct it. 
Plato and Aristotle claimed their place beside Alexander, 
Paul and Augustine and Aquinas beside Constantine 
and Charlemagne, Bacon and Newton and Kant and 
Darwin beside Cromwell and Washington and 
Bismarck. Ina word, men think and hope and fear 
as well as act, and history deals with the whole of man, 
not merely with a part. 

This conception of history illuminated every article 
Lord Acton wrote and every lecture he delivered. 
His friends used often to lament that writing 
was as difficult to him as conversation was easy. 
As a conversationalist he has been described as a 
Macaulay without his defects. But when he took 
a penin his hand the stream of inspiration ran dry. 
He never wrote a book, and his entire writings could 
be compressed within the limits of a couple of volumes. 
These fragments, however, possess unique value, and 
reveal their author scarcely less clearly than larger 
works might have done. The lectures on the History 
of Liberty and the Introduction to the Prince of 
Macchiavelli illustrate his handling of the develop- 
ment of an idea. The famous article on German Schools 
of History offers a study of methods and tendencies that 
can never lose its value. The appreciation of Déllinger 
remains the finest, because the most adequate, tribute 
of one historian to another that we possess. The 
Inaugural Lecture on the Study of History, with its 
array of notes, holds out an ideal of universality that 
is at once the despair and the inspiration of the 
student. The reviews, again, of famous books, 
such as Talleyrand’s Memoirs, Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, and Lea’s IJnguisition in the Middle 
Ages, are veritable nuggets. The two courses 
of Cambridge lectures, on the French Revolu- 
tion and on Modern History, still await publication, 
and the first volume of the Cambridge History will 
contain his survey of the transition from the Middle 
Ages. Though the editorship of the great undertaking 
has passed into other hands, the entire work will bear 
his impress. No historian has written so little history ; 
but few men have inspired so many books. 

In politics Lord Acton was a convinced and consis- 
tent Liberal. He never took a prominent share in party 


warfare ; but he followed the development of current 
affairs with the same conscientious thoroughness with 
which he studied the past. He was on intimate terms 
with the leading men in both sections of the Liberal 
Party ; but he was opposed to not a few of the recent 
developments of English policy, and was of opinion that 
the South African war might and ought to have been 
avoided. “ 

Of Lord Acton’s personal charm and the unfailing 
kindness which he showed to students and to all who 
sought his advice there is no need to speak. The 
younger school of Cambridge historians has grown up 
under him, and has now to lament the loss of the most 
stimulating of teachers and the kindest and most sym- 
pathetic of friends. 

G. P. Goocn. 





THE MANCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


E described in a previous article the birth and in- 
fancy of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and how it was first formed, and saw how it was strangled, as 
it were, in its cradle by the Napoleonic Wars. Peace did 
not restore prosperity to England. ‘Trade was in a miser- 
able condition; industry had been disorganised by paper 
currency. Of all the onerous taxes imposed during the 
war almost the only one to be repealed on the conclusion 
of hostilities was the Income Tax—that is to say, the one 
tax which was felt by the landlords and rich men who 
controlled Parliament and the Government. So far, in 
spite of Pitt’s fruitless profession, the influence of Adam 
Smith seemed to have been unfelt; but in the year 1820, 
in a happy moment for England, the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was reconstituted. In that year the Customs 
Duties, still maintained against Irish goods in England and 
against English goods in Ireland, were to cease, but a bill 
was brought forward in the House of Commons to provide 
for their continuance until 1840. One of the first acts of 
the Manchester Chamber was to protest against this bill, 
and so effective was the opposition that in 1823 complete 
freedom of trade was established for the first time between 
England and Ireland. It was in 1820, too, that the 
famous petition, drafted by Tooke, was presented by a 
number of London merchants, and supported by memorials 
from the Edinburgh and Manchester Chambers of Com- 
merce. That petition was an unanswerable plea for the 
abolition of restrictive duties upon foreign trade. It set 
forth, for example, that “of the numerous protective and 
prohibitive duties of our commercial code it may be proved 
that while all operate as a very heavy tax on the com- 
munity at large, very few are of any ultimate benefit to the 
classes in whose favour they were originally instituted, and 
none to the extent of the loss occasioned by them to the 
other classes,” and, again: 


“That an investigation of the effects of the restrictive 
system, at this time, is peculiarly called for, as it may in 
the opinion of your petitioners lead to a strong presump- 
tion that the distress which now so generally prevails is 
considerably aggravated by that system, and that some 
relief may be obtained by the earliest practicable removal 
of such of the restraints as may be shown to be most 
injurious to the capital and industry of the community, and 


to be attended with no compensating benefit to the public 
revenue.” 


These representations led to the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee, upon which Huskisson sat, which 
reported in favour of abolishing the mercantile system, 
and before Huskisson’s death some progress had been made 
on the lines afterwards developed by Sir Robert Peel. 
Already the cotton manufacture was, after agriculture, the 
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most important industry in Great Britain, but it was terribly 
hampered by fixed burdens. First, as Mr. Helm reminds 
us there was the import duty on cotton, imposed in 1798, 
and only repealed in the Budget of 1845. During the 
last five years of the war the duty was 2d. per lb.!| Then 
there was an excise duty on calico, originally levied in 
1712 and only surrendered “after a severe and prolonged 
struggle” in the year 1831. ‘The tax produced two million 
pounds sterling gross, but after the heavy cost of collection 
and drawbacks on export were deducted the net yroduce 
was only half a million. Another serious burden—the print 
tax—was abolished shortly afterwards, but many other 
imposts remained long after 1820 to raise the prices 
of commodities used in cotton and other manufacturing in- 
dustries. Mr. Helm mentions taxes on flour, starch, 
leather, soap, dye-stuffs, papers, timber, bricks, and tiles, 
and observes that their concentrated effects upon manu- 
facturing production can be more easily imagined than 
reckoned. But the interest on the huge debt created by a 
long, costly, and unnecessary war had to be borne, and 
until the advent of Sir Robert Peel in (841—if we omit the 
brief career of Huskisson—no statesman in authority had 
the wit to see that a protection tariff leads not to revenue 
but to bankruptcy. Across the path of the reformer there 
stood, moreover, three great and roaring lions, the agricul- 
tural interest, the shipping interest, and the colonial inte- 
rest. Each of these had been favoured, or supposed itself 
to have been favoured, at the expense of the public. The 
Corn Laws were maintained for the agricultural interest, 
the Navigation Acts for shippers, and differential duties for 
the colonies. Between 1840 and 1850 these three interests 
ceased to be “favoured,” and found in the course of the 
next ten years that what they had imagined to be ruin 
had embarked them upon an unparalleled career of pros- 
perity. How was the great work of emancipation begun 
and concluded? The answer is, if we look to the indi- 
vidual, by Richard Cobden ; if we look to an association, by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In 1836 Mr. Cobden 
was made a director of the Manchester Chamber. In 1837 
a number of economists and Free Traders conferred at 
meetings of the British Association in Liverpool, and 
Cobden, whose mind had been seeking some practical 
means for attaining the great end, suddenly remarked to 
his friend Ashworth: “T’ll tell you what we'll do; we'll 
use the Manchester Chamber of Commerce for an agita- 
tion to repeal the Corn Laws.” In the following year 
(1838) the struggle was begun by a victory in the Chamber 
itself, which led to the resignation of the president and 
some Protectionist members of the board. Cobden and 
others prepared a petition to Parliament asking for “a 
timely repeal of all protective duties upon the importation 
of corn and of all foreign articles of subsistence,” and de- 
claring it “to be the unalienable right of every man freely 
to exchange the results of his labour for the productions of 
other people.” In this petition, whick was approved and 
adopted by an immense majority of the members of the 
Manchester Chamber, there is one remarkable passage 
deserving of quotation, because it contains a neglected and 
highly important historical truth : 


“Your petitioners view with great alarm the rapid ex- 
tension of foreign manufactures, and they have in particular 
to deplore the consequent diminution of a profitable trade 
with the continent of Europe; to which, notwithstanding 
the great increase in population since the termination of the 
war, the exports have been actually less in value during the 
last five years than they were during the first five years, after 
the peace; and, whilst the demand for all these articles in 
which the greatest amount of the labour of our artisans 
is comprised has been constantly diminishing, the exporta- 
tion of the raw material has been as rapidly increasing.” 


The Free Traders of Manchester followed up this success 
by creating a special organisation, which shortly afterwards 
assumed the title of the Anti-Corn Law Association, and 
finally of the National Anti-Corn Law League. After a 
long and costly struggle of seven years the league won the 
battle, rescued Lancashire and Yorkshire from starvation, 





and spread plenty and prosperity through tne length and 
breadth of the kingdom. The fortress which has been 
held with scarcely a challenge for half a century is now 
again in danger—a danger which can be averted if Man- 
chester will again take the lead in the work of education 
and instruction, and exhibit, let us say, a tithe of that 
sagacity, foresight, and energy which characterised its lead- 
ing citizens in the thirties and forties. The publication of 
“Chapters in the History of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce ” has been the occasion of this and a preceding 
article. May we regard it along with the recent report of 
the Chamber as an earnest of a real effort to spread 
economic enlightenment and common sense ? 





SCOTLAND: A STUDY IN NATIONALITY. 


N the second volume of his History of Scotland, Dr. 
Hume Brown traverses the important period be- 
tween the Reformation and the Revolution of 1688. We 
might term it the formative period of modern Scotland. 
The purpose of the ages begins to appear. We can trace 
the gradual transformation from the old savage Scotland 
to the strenuous, orderly Scotland of to-day. What pur- 
pose underlay the savage feudal wars in the period prior 
to the Reformation? There appears no purpose. They 
are mere battles of the kites and crows. Monarchy, it is 
true, struggles to assert itself. But the monarch, so far 
from reigning, of divine right, in Olympic security, far 
above the brawls of his turbulent aristocracy, is but a 
step above the throng, and from that poor vantage may 
be dragged down by any hand bold enough, and strong 
enough. Was there ever a more miserable Royal line 
than the Stuarts? The Royal person was an object of 
contention in their distracted minorities; to strike down 
conspiracy after conspiracy was the effort of their prime. 
The most heroic figures, the first James and the fourth, 
met the most tragic of fates. Neither obedience at home 
nor victory abroad was vouchsafed them, and they for- 
feited life in their efforts. As for the aristocracy of Scot- 
land, if was cursed, from the days of Wallace down, with 
the inability to produce, in any time of crisis, half a dozen 
noblemen who could work together for the public weal. 
Its great men came at rare intervals, and isolated, like the 
Regent Moray. The house of Argyll played in Scotland, 
faintly and with piteous mishaps, the réle of the great 
Whig houses of the English Revolution. But of the 
Scottish nobility as a class we may say that when the 
stage of individual aggression, or of forming “bands” 
only to betray them, was ended, it fell into a miserable 
mediocrity. One questions whether the bravo Bothwell 
was not a preferable type to the turncoat Lauderdale. 
It is neither to Crown nor aristocracy that we must 
look for the makers of Scotland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Dr. Hume Brown says: “The main 
cause of the rapid growth of a powerful middle class was 
undoubtedly the religious revolution which issued in the 
overthrow of the ancient Church. In the fierce conflict 
of opinion the intelligence of the nation was awakened 
and matured.” For “a powerful middle class” substi- 
tute “an independent and intelligent democracy,” and 
the statement will perhaps come nearer to the facts. The 
Reformation was the charter of the Scottish peasant. The 
middle class, after the Reformation as before it, supplied 
those types of the student and the soldier of fortune by 
which Scotland was chiefly known to the Continent. For 
her heroes in homespun, Scotland has to thank the Kirk. 
Dr. Hume Brown again rather misreads the situation when 
he sits down to estimate the literary consequences of the 
Reformation north of the Border, “In England,” he 
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says, “the Reformation did not preclude the Elizabethan 
drama nor the perpetuation of the spirit that produced it ; 
and in France Calvin and Bossuet and Fénélon find their 
antitheses in Rabelais and Montaigne and Moliére. In 
Scotland there has been no such equal division of spiritual 
and intellectual forces, and no parallel succession of men 
of genius representing opposing views of life.” Restricted 
severely to the epoch of the Reformation, this sweeping 
declaration might be vindicated. Scotland being a small 
country compared with France, and a very cockpit of 
religious wars, had not the chance to develop a literature. 
Genius that represented the opposing view of life to Cal- 
vinism— take Montrose for its great exemplar—was per- 
force thrown into soldiering, and cultivated acquaintance 
with the sword as more immediately profitable than the 
pen. Calviriism played its part, and a magnificent part, 
in shaping the destinies of Scotland. It threw into intel- 
lectual channels the dour, dogged, sombre intelligence of 
men who wrested with difficulty a meagre living from an 
ungenerous soil. But Calvinism is not, and never was, 
the key wherewith to unlock all chambers of the Scottish 
character. When the land found peace, the scholarly, 
sceptical, and adventurous elements reasserted themselves. 
The armour of Calvinism, cased in which the fathers had 
defied principalities and powers, was thrown aside as an 
intolerable burden by intellectual prodigals among the 
sons. What of Burns, and Ramsay, and Fergusson, and 
Hume? There is revealed the spirit of revolt at work, 
and who will deny its champions the title to rank as re- 
presentative Scotsmen? Failure to recognise the dualism 
in the Scottish national character leads superficial ob- 
servers into the vulgar error of explaining its inconsis- 
tencies by sheer hypocrisy. Dr, Hume Brown is led astray 
by a too obsequious attention to the footsteps of Buckle. 

For one thing the Scottish Kirk deserves enduring 
honour. It raised a race of men who fought the battle, 
not merely of religious, but of political liberty. Constitu- 
tional law, be it remembered, was a lightly esteemed 
quantity in Scotland. The feeble plant of liberty would 
never have risen against the blasts of monarchic despotism 
bul for the support of the Kirk. The democratic system 
in the Church trained men for a democratic stand in the 
State. Juhn Knox’s words to Mary rang in the memory 
of Scotsmen for generations. “Think ye,” she asked, 
“that subjects having power may resist their Princes?” 
“If their Princes exceed their bounds,” was the unfalter- 
ing reply. No one can over-estimate the effect of the train- 
ing the Church Courts gave in argument and in know- 
ledge of affairs, at a time when Scotland was governed 
politically by the rough and ready methods of the Tudors, 
adopted by their Scottish successors. The real history 
of the Covenanters. remains to be written. Dr. Hume 
Brown, judicious and balanced as his narrative is, shuns 
the attempt to focus the controversy. This is perhaps the 
result of making a student’s handbook where the material 
and the talent existed for more ambitious work. It is not, 
for example, a very luminous estimate of Claverhouse to 
set down that “he seems to have been a chosen instru- 
ment” for the work of breaking up conventicles. No 
doubt the Covenanters were unreasonable, irreconcileable. 
The liberty they championed they understood only after 
a selfish fashion. The outward religious forms for which 
they laid down their lives were not destined to endure. 
By the irony of fate, their names are held in honour by a 
people whose lapses into sheer Episcopacy, in the matter 
of ritual, hymns, and organs, might make the saints turn 
in their graves on Ayrshire moors or in Old Greyfriars 
vaults. Yet, in spite of all, these men were the backbone 
of historic Scotland. In defence of their native faith, 
they struck the heroic note. They gave their country- 
men to remember a brilliant example of self-sacrifice. Like 
the Spartans at Thermopylz, or the six hundred Marseil- 
lais, they knew how to die, and lives laid down in that 
temper are lives that endure through influence to the end 
of time. 


J. SR. 


ACCLIMATIZATION. 


“THE man in the street is apt to regard experiment with 
T foreign animals as a costly fad foredoomed to 
sterility ; which, in view of the facts, is absurd. 

All our domestic breeds have succeeded in the New 
World and in Australasia. The Camel is no exception. 
Some of our wild things have done admirably. The lark, 
the thrush, and the pheasant have gone to stay. Upon the 
dry soil of the island continent imported hares have nearly 
doubled the weight we are used to at home and have in- 
creased the normal number of the litter. Sparrows in the 
States and rabbits in the Antipodes have done disastrously 
well, but in New Zealand the rodent is receding before the 
stoats imported in the hope of restoring the balance of 
nature. 

It is in New Zealand that perhaps the most recent and 
singular success has been scored: the acclimatized Bumble 
Bee has already changed the land of her adoption from an 
annual importer of red clover seed to a large and increas- 
ing producer and exporter, thus opening a new and incal- 
culable source of wealth to the colony at an expense of some 
two thousand pounds for the original bonus to the success- 
ful introducer of the insect. 

We have tilled the waste and neglected the garden, for 
so far as modern England is concerned acclimatization is a 
science manqué. It was not always thus. The merino was 
brought from Spain and the Great Horse from Flanders in 
the middle age; later we obtained the barb-arab from the 
Levant and the Teeswater Ox from Holstein. The guinea- 
pig was probably part of the return freight of some guinea 
man trading black ivory between Cape Coast Castle and 
Bahia. Pussy may have come home with the last batch of 
crusaders, or later as the household pet of some Aleppo 
merchant. 

If the quadrupeds make a short list the birds make 
one equally brief. 

The Turkey and Musk-duck are our only gains from 
the Americas. The Guinea-fowl is West African. Sundry 
breeds of domestic fowl reached us by way of Hamburg, 
Minorca, Cochin, Poland, and elsewhere. Las Palmas sent 
us the Canary. 

As to wild animals little has been done since the 
Romans brought over the pheasant, swan and fal!ow-deer. 
It is a hundred and thirty years since Red-legged partridge 
was turned down in Suffolk with questionable wisdom. 
The Capercailzie was re-introduced within living memory-— 
a really fine achievement. A useful little game-bird, the 
Patagonian Tinamou, barely holds its own against the East 
Essex foxes. Reeves’s Pheasant would succeed with us but 
for a jealous disposition and objectionable habits which do 
not endear him to sportsmen. Now the sportsman decides 
what species shall persist or perish in England to-day. 

This is not a creditable record for twenty centuries. 
Treland has still less to show. The magpies introduced by 
the Cromwellian settlers have increased enormously, but 
the Brown Owls turned out a few years since are already 
under a ban, their hoot distresses the sensitive ear of the 
Irish peasant ; but the genius of the distressful country is 
not sufficiently constructive to warrant much in the way of 
experiment at present. If anything is to be tried it must be 
tried in Great Britain. Can anything be done? We think 
so. The following suggestions are at least intended to b- 
practical: no counsel of perfection need be expected ; no 
exhortation to put back the hands of the clock; the twen- 
tieth century must respect the Thing that Is or capital grows 
alarmed and Labour sulky. 

Let us discuss what additions to the beauty and inte- 
rest of our native fauna are compatible with existing institu- 
tiens. 

To begin with quadrupeds. What can we do with. the 
uncultivable areas, large in some parts of England, still 
larger in Wales and Scotland? The grouse must not be 
disturbed, but there are no grouse south of Derbyshire, and 
there are moors in the far north which no_ shooting 
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tenant rents twice. It has been found possible during the 
last thirty years, with the co-operation of the tenant farmers 
of Somerset and Devon, largely to extend the area over 
which the wild red deer of South-Western England roams at 
will. In the north during the same period mutton has 
yielded to venison owing to the competition of the southern 
wools, but, although the tale of stags annually accounted for 
is probably larger to-day than it was a century ago, the 
weight of the animals and the beauty of the heads have 
dwindled and is still dwindling in most forests. This is due 
to the merciless pursuit by the shooting tenant of the finest 
animals, to inferior sires, and habitual disproportion be- 
tween the numbers of the sexes. Ina Scottish forest each 
master-stag, though but a 19 st. beast, and a twelve-pointer 
at best, is followed by from twenty to thirty hinds. The 
lordly hart royal of the Carpathians and ‘Taurus, turning 
the scale at 4o st. and carrying a head but little inferior 
to a second-rate Wapiti, thinks himself well wived if he can 
secure the obedience of eight. 

The growth of antler depends upon stimulating veget- 
able food, acorn and chestnut and grass grown upon lime- 
stone. We cannot restore the lost oak forests of the north, 
nor throw the walled limestone pastures back into 
forest.* | The introduction of park-bred stags from the 
south is a doubtful expedient ; unless backed by the rifle of 
a watchful gillie the huge simple creature is driven from 
the herd by a wiry little eight-pointer that knows the ground. 

It is not fresh blood but a new species that is needed. 
Wapiti or Maral should be tried in Ross-shire around Loch 
Maree, aad in Devonshire and the New Forest (where a 
moonlit vision of their branching antlers would surely add 
the pallor of envy to the pale ghost of Rufus). 

Elk would unquestionably succeed in Strathspey. 
Sambur has failed in Germany, but the South Asiatic 
Spotted Deer has done well there, despite winters more 
rigorous than ours. The creature in some mysterious 
manner has adjusted its domestic arrangements to the 
changed seasons, confounding the learned professor who 
prophesied failure. 

We have in various parts of the north, more especially 
in the middle highlands, considerable districts that are too 
bleak and barren for deer to do their best upon, and where 
the winter death-rate is high ; such seem suitable for New- 
foundland Caribou or Reindeer from the Jétunheim. ‘The 
Norsemen exterminated our native stock ; its favourite food, 
the moss which bears its name, is abundant and waits its 
reintroduction. 

The central boss of the Grampians, the Cairn Gorm 
range, thrusts a V-shaped plateau above the 2,500 ft. line, 
an ideal home for one or other of the wild sheep of Central 
Asia, say Marco Polo's, that grand creature, as tall as an 
ass, Carrying enormous spiral horns suggesting coach-wheel 
ammonites uncurling after a million years of slumber. Fur- 
ther north are districts of less extent but similar character- 
istics, stony arid ptarmigan-grounds such as the Ben Uie- 
Glasven range in Sutkerland, where Big Horn might be 
tried. 

Besides these animals to which space and range are 
essential, there are others which will thrive within narrower 
limits if the country be of the kind they love; such are 
those rock-haunting forms the Chamois, Pyrenean Ibex, 
Caucasian Burrkel, the great corkscrew-horned Markhoor 
of the Himalayas, and the so-called Rocky Mountain Goat 
—ia \true antelope. Most of these are essentially local 
animals which could live and thrive in a hundred suitable 
glens and corries, Cheddar, Llanberris, the precipitous faces 
of Snowdon and Cader Idris, the “byres” of Ben Move 
Assynt and Suilven and forty other Scottish mountains, 
Ailsa Craig, Handa, Skye, ‘and several of our rockier 
islands, too small for deer, which at present support a non- 
descript breed of wild goat. 





* The prani‘es ard quartzites of the highlands do not yield 
lime enough to keep the shell upon a snail: you shall walk 
twenty miles in Reay or Eddrachylles and see no gasteropod 
save the shell-less black slug. Upon the Assynt limestone 
snails abound. 


And what shall one say more? Wallaby—small hardy 
Kangaroos—lived and bred for seven years in all weathers 
upon Leith Hill. Would Spring Buck succeed upon Salis- 
bury Plain? 

In this connection the writer has often marvelled, not at 
the little that is being done, but that nothing is being 
done at all. What are our gentlemen sportsmen about ? 
We know that they will compass sea and land to secure a 
good “ head,” lie out in the snows of Yarkand or swelter in 
the Chindwin teak to kill something and bring a bit of it 
home to show, but tke devil a guinea will one of them spend 
tc strengthen the game-list of his paternai acres ! 

For a fiftieth part of the sum which the Duke of 
Bedford has spent upon the deer at Woburn, or Mr. 
Lucas has sunk in improving his Sussex herd, many 
2 proprietor might have enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of 
watching upon kis own ground the Ibex stringing along the 
hand-breadth ledges and the all-but aerial flight of the 
Chamois. (To see the mother Izard steering her kid up a 
cheminée, or bucks romping in deep snow, is worth the 
journey to Gavarnie.) 

What withholds our rich men from experiments in- 
jurious to nobody and full of promise? It cannot be lack 
of means ; it costs so little to make a beginning when tke 
raw material, a rocky moor, is on one’s hands. It must be 
want of imagination, that racial vacuity which limits so 
many of the landed to the most expensive and deeply tainted 
forms of sport, and, like Tennyson’s brainless devil, drives 
a herd of them to the abyss—and the bookies. 


ASHTON HILLIERs. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE FIRST ACTS OF THE NEW CHAMBER. 


HE defeat of M. Paul Deschanel and the election of 
M. Bourgeois, the choice of M. Combes, to make the 
political education of the New Chamber, and the apparently 
radical affirmations of M. Combe’s Ministerial declaration, 
would lead one to believe, on the other side of the Channel, 
that, in opposition to the conclusions of our last article, the 
“ Legislature ” was beginning without taking into account the 
traditions of Republican concentration. Such, however, is 
not the case. The result of the elections has been to revive 
again the Ministries so-called of Union, and this will go on 
until the day, still distant, when by the side of a Radical- 
Socialist group, active and numerous, in presence of a homo- 
geneous and constitutional Catholic party, like that of 
Belgium, formed by the fusion of the “ Ralliés” and a certain 
number of Progressists, an advanced fraction, renewed in its 
programme as well as in its spirit, will be organised out of the 
Liberal Dissentients and the Radicals of to-day. So long as 
this Parliamentary evolution remains undefined, and except 
in periods of crisis, like that of the affair Dreyfus, and in 
spite of appearances, like the election of M. Bourgeois, or 
the programme of M. Combes, politics of concentration will 
always prevail. 

I do not pretend to deny that many wished to give a 
special significance to the defeat of the Liberal Progressist 
candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies of 
the temporary and definitive Bureaux.* First of all, when 
the groups of the Left came to an understanding about put- 
ting up the candidature of M. Bourgeois, they endeavoured, 
if their newspapers are to be believed, to dictate to the 





* Temporary Bureau. — President: Radical candidate— 
Bourgeois, 303 votes, elected; Liberal Progressist candidate— 
Deschanel, 267 votes. Vice-Presidents: Etienne, Liberal Dissen- 
tient, 290 votes, elected; Maurice Faure, Radical, 281 votes, 
elected; Guillain, Liberal Progressist, 211 votes; Gauthier de 
Clagny, Nationalist, 257 votes. Definite Bureau.—Contrary to 
custom, one only of the Vice-Presidents is Liberal Progressist : 
Etienne, Liberal Dissentient, 308 votes, elected; Guillain, 
Liberal Progressist, 299 votes, elected; Maurice Faure, Radical, 
276 votes, elected; Crouillot, Radical, 255 votes, elected. 
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President of the Republic the names and programmes of 
the future Cabinet. They wished, at least so they affirm, to 
show that in the Chamber there existed a majority who were 
resolved to support only Radical politics. That is what has 
been repeated in divers articles by M. Jaurés, who has 
become the leader of the Parliamentary Socialists, and at 
the same time one of the leaders of the coalition of the Left. 
“The check of M. Deschanel will put an end to the politics 
of compromise and ambiguity in which the former Chamber 
was benighted. It will mean that positions are well de- 
fined in the Chamber, as they were in the country ; it will 
be a sort of sanction of the great fight that democracy has 
just sustained against all the forces of reaction or of indul- 
gence with regard to the reaction. It will be the evident 
and decisive sign of the progress, both in numbers and 
especially in firmness of purpose, which the Republican 
majority of yesterday has made. And at the same time, the 
election of M. Léon Bourgeois, the leader of the Radical 
party, will be a very clear indication given by the Chamber 
to the President of the Republic for the necessary direction 
of the new Cabinet.” M. Bourgeois himself confirmed the 
political signification that they wished to give to his election. 
In the two speeches in which he draped philosophical 
thoughts in a literary form, he did not confine himself to 
thanking his colleagues and proclaiming his impartiality ; 
he insisted “on the great political and social problems that 
universal suffrage, under an unmistakeable pressure, charged 
him to solve”; he recalled “the necessary reforms which 
French democracy expects—for the citizens more enlighten- 
ment, justice, and fraternal efficiency, for the Republic more 
safety, for the country more power and moral greatness.” 
It would seem, then, that the object of the first political act 
of the new Chamber was to affirm its Radical tendencies. 


Two considerations somewhat weaken the significance 
of this manifestation. In the first place, we shall be all wed 
to remark that the election of the President of the Chamber 
does not always exercise a lasting influence on the political 
tendencies of Parliament. In 1894, M. Henri Brisson 
triumphed over M. Méline when it was a question of 
replacing M. Burdeau at the Palais Bourbon. And eighteen 
months later M. Méline formed and directed a Ministry. By 
way of compensation in 1898 Paul Deschanel defeated M. 
Henri Brisson, and a few days after M. Brisson became in 
his turn President of the Council. We must not then con- 
clude from the secret balloting which took place on June 1 
that, sooner or later, the majority will not be disintegrated. 
On the other hand, we must observe that the réle played in 
the majority by the important group of the Dissentient 
Liberals (60 to go votes) weakened the Radical character of 
the coalition. This fraction (the Democratic Union) has 
received important adhesions, which have considerably in- 
creased its influence. Of the former Ministers who were 
peculiarly designated for re-election, MM. Parthou, 
Délombre, and Siegfried have abandoned the Progressists to 
inscribe themselves in the party which already numbered 
precious recruits in MM. Lozé, Cruppi, and Marnégouls. 
This group, on becoming the pivot of the majority of the 
Left, and the nursery of future Ministers, has diminished the 
Radical character of this first political manifestation. Thus 
the election of M. Bourgeois is not so important as is sup- 
posed. It is true that the Liberal Progressists by their 
unskilfulness have done all in their power to render it im- 
portant. Had they been directed by a clever tactician, and 
had they had a clear notion of the forces on which they 
could rely, the aims they wished to attain, they would have 
joined the other groups of the Left, and accepted their 
candidates. By this rallying, they obliged the President of 
the Republic to form a more moderate Ministry and to 
reserve for them the best places therein. Do not the 
Liberals, in fact, dispose of nearly 200 votes, provided the 
Dissentients returned to their original groups, whereas the 
Chamber counts 472 Republican Deputies? In adopting 
this line of politics, the Progressists would not have exposed 
M. Paul Deschanel to the attacks of the Radical newspapers, 
nor would they have weakened him by a check. He would 
have left the Presidency without having fallen to a minority, 


and would thus have been designated for a Ministry, where 
he might have displayed his talents as an orator and a 
diplomatist. 

After this false manceuvre, one might have looked for 
the formation of a purely Radical Ministry. The character 
of the elections and the distribution of the votes have alone 
prevented it. 

During the crisis, some Radicals who were certainly 
sincere, though little acquainted with the ins and outs of 
politics, had nursed a bright project. They hoped that M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau would accept with the Presidency of the 
Council, without a department, the mission of reconstructing 
the Cabinet. This solution would have been a happy one. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau occupied a position sufficiently inde- 
pendent to be able to choose capable collaborators, and the 
authority necessary to bring reforms to a successful issue. 
The country and the Chamber would have been accustomed 
to Ministerial stability. Those well acquainted with affairs 
affirmed, on the contrary, that, on account of entirely. 
personal reasons, the Prime Minister had decided from the 
time of M. Loubet’s departure for Russia not to accept 
that new task, had chosen M. Combes for his successor, and 
had even designated to him the most important of his 
collaborators. Once more the frequenters of the lobbies 
were right, and we have a Combes Ministry. That which 
is important to notice is that in spite of its apparent compo- 
sition, and its first manifestations, it-is not purely Radical. 

Doubtless the new Cabinet comprises amongst its 
members some of the shining lights of the Radical party. 
First of all, there is M. Vallé, the Minister of Justice, 
general reporter to the Chamber of the Inquest Commis- 
sions on the affairs of Panama. Then there are M. 
Dammorgne, the Minister of the Colonies, M. Trouillot, the 
Minister of Commerce, and the well-known reporter of the 
Law on Associations, who has become justly celebrated by 
his theological discussions; and lastly, M. Camille 
Pelletan, who incarnates in his looks, his speeches, his 
opinions, and even in his physiognomy, the distinctive 
features of the Radical, fierce and unkempt, who will soon 
be an historical curiosity. These four Radical collaborators 
of M. Combes know the delights of power for the first time. 
M. Mougeot, the new Minister of Agriculture, doubtless 
belongs to the same political group, but he has been rendered 
wise by the four years spent in the Under-Secretaryship of 
the Posts and Telegraphs. If five of the Ministers can be 
claimed by the Radicals as belonging to them, five also can 
be demanded by the Moderates as figuring in their party. 
The President of the Council and the Minister of Public 
Instruction are inscribed in the Opportunist groups of the 
Senate who have supported the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. 
M. Maruéjouls, Minister of Public Works, and M. 
Delcassé, who, after having directed the colonies for two 
years and Foreign Affairs for four, in six successive 
Ministries, still remains in power—these two deputies are 
the important members of the Dissentient Liberal group. 
The veritable head of the Cabinet—and it is that which 
finally deprives it of all its Radical character—is M. Rouvier. 
It is said he was pointed out to M. Combes by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau as being alone capable of solving the present diffi- 
culties of French finance, at the head of which he had been 
placed from 1887 to 1892 by four successive Presidents of 
the Council. M. Rouvier is one of the Progressists who 
have struggled with the most energy against the Radical 
proposals with regard to the income-tax. 

In this new Ministry the important men are not 
Radicals, and the ideas set forth in the Ministerial declara- 
tion are not Radical ideas. 

Doubtless the singularly tame and dull pages which M. 
Combes has read enclose warlike sentences: “ Universal 
suffrage has spoken ; it has approved of the conduct of the 
Government ; it has sent to Parliament a stronger majority, 
and no less resolved not to be divided.” In his speech M. 
Combes has again confirmed his adhesion to the politics of 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. “What are these politics ? 
they have been an incessant struggle of the Republican party 
against two dangers: the Cesarian reaction and theocratic 
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pretensions. It is these politics that we pursue even to the 
complete disarming of the enemy—as long as we have an 
enemy in front of us, with weapons in his hand, we shall 
consider the Republic menaced, as in the past,” and he 
continued, demonstrating the impossibility of putting into 
practice “the theory of pacification.” But, by the side of this 
declaration of war, unequivocal sentences inserted in the 
Ministerial declaration proved that the Ministry aimed at 
being a Cabinet of concentration. “The ranks of the 
majority remain open to all men of good will; union is as 
necessary as ever; the Government is anxious to avoid all 
that might have the effect of dissolving or weakening it.” 
And to prove the sincerity of this appeal, M. Combes 
hastened to cut down the Radical programme. In _ his 
declaration, in the first rank he puts financial and military 
reforms, on the necessity of which all Republicans are 
agreed. If he is resolved to ask for the repeal of the Loi 
Falloux, he wishes to preserve the liberty of education ; and 
as to the repurchase of railways, the progressive and 
global tax on income, and workmen’s pensions, the Presi- 
dent of the Council is content with declaring, in a singularly 
vague and prudent formula, “that he will continue to study 
them.” 

In spite of all these reservations, the Radicals have 
given a vote of confidence, but the following day their news- 
papers did not hide their disappointment. “Programme 
Adouci,” “ Déclaration gélatineuse,” such are the verdicts of 
the Lanterne and the Aurore. 

The Opportunist tendencies of the Ministry will be 
further increased by the political events of the present hour. 
In the first place the dissolution of the Nationalist party, 
struck to death by the separation of the Catholic element, 
will prevent the Ministers from evoking on every occasion 
the phantom of the Cesarian reaction. Moreover, for many 
months to come, financial difficulties will employ all the 
activity of the Cabinet, and will divert it from hazardous 
reforms. The Budget of 1903 appears under depiorable con- 
ditions. The difference between the receipts realised in 
1901 and the expenses voted in the Budget of 1902 rises to 
157 millions.* The fall of the receipts of the first five 
months of 1902 in reference to the corresponding receipts 
of 1901 forms a total of 24 millions. If, then, there is a first 
deficit to cover of 181 millions, it will be necessary, to 
establish the Budget, to appeal to all intellects and to all the 
determination of the Republican party. The restoration 
of the public finances is a programme sufficiently wide to 
group all the parties of the Left into a transient but pacific 
union. 


Paris, June 15, 1902. JAcQuEs BaRDOoux. 





A MEASURE OF SHIFTING SAND. 
Ill. 


E paid for our night’s lodging, and drifted down 

stairs to the bar. ‘There was a rough crowd pre- 

sent. Farm-hands, milk-can hustlers, strong, hearty louts 

from all the farms in the districts ; and little Billy, the dry, 

wizened bar-tender, had his hands full. A washed-out 

drunkard near the door was singing a country ballad, the 
crowd joining lustily in the chorus. 

“ Well, Sports,” said Billy, “ what are you drinkin’ ?” 

The crowd made way for us, and we brought ourselves 
up to the bar. 

“Have you got any Vermouth Cocktails ?” asked 
Johnson. 

“Sure thing.” 

Johnson fixed him with a drunken stare and wagged a 
magisterial forefinger. 

* 3 milliards 445 millions and a half of receipts against 
3 milliards 602 millions and a half of expenses. 

It has been voted by 309 votes (224 Radicals, 25 Parlia- 
mentary Socialists, 60 Dissentient Liberals); 117 members have 
voted against (21 Progressists, 96 Conservatives, 1 Radical); 148 
members have abstained (7 Conservatives, 115 Progressists, 7 
Radicals, 19 Socialists). 


“Now none o’ your damn knock-out drops, my wee 
buckshot,” he said. 

“ Ah, shucks.” 

But already Johnson was making new friends. He 
had buttonholed his left-hand neighbour, a tanned foreman 
from a local stock-farm. 

“You'll have a drink ?” 

“Sure. Pleased to meet you.” 

“Say, my wee buckshot,” cried Johnson to little Billy. 
“ Drinks for the crowd. Let her go. Drink hearty, boys.” 

The talk became noisy. Scraps of song mingled with 
the scratch of matches and the bell of the cash register. 

The stock-farm foreman was talking in my ear. “If 
you want a job, y’ ought to brace George Nelson’s man 
to-morrow mornin’. He’ll most likely want help.” 

“Thanks. Will you have a drink ?” 

“Sure, whiskey f’ me, please, Billy.” 

“ Here’s happy days.” 

“Drink hearty.” 

And so on until ten o’clock, when Mr. Geren, the 
hotel proprietor, came behind the bar to relieve Billy. Mr. 
Geren was a handsome fellow, with a black moustache and 
the devil of a keen eye. 

“Good evenin’, boys,” he said. 

Johnson wagged a magisterial finger at him. 
y got any Perrier Jouet champagne ?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Well,” said Johnson, thickly, “I want two quarts of 
Perrier Jouet champagne. Now I want it frappé, mind 
you, but not /oo frappé. ’N’ the hull crowd’s got to have 
some.” 

It was the crowning folly of our four weeks’ blind 
debauch. We had less than three pounds between us, and 
here were we standing iced champagne to a rough barful 
of farm-hands. 

The champagne was handed down the bar, and John- 
son called his toast: 

“ Bon slaintye, boys.” 

Explaining (for the twentieth time that evening) that 
“you know it’s in two languages— bon slaintye’ is. 
There’s ‘bon,’ which is French, and means ‘ good,’ and 
‘slaintye,’ which is Irish, and means ‘health ’—good 
health.” 

A drunken hustler appeared much impressed. 
don’t say, Sports.” 

“Here, Johnson,” I said, “quit it, you’re loaded up 
to the muzzle, come on upstairs to bed.” 

The next morning Johnson drew an aching head from 
a basinful of celd water. 

“You're a nice chap, Jan, to go around with. We're 
about broke. You ought to have stopped me last night. 
You knew I was splashed.” 

“Vowll feel better after breakfast,” I suggested. 
“I’m going to see if I can’t brace George Nelson’s fore- 
man for a job for the two of us. Go and get a pick-me-up, 
and then come along and feed.” 

I passed through the bar on my way to breakfast. 
Johnson and little Billy were having a morning glass. 
“It’s a good thing after a real wet night,” Johnson was 
saying, “is a hair of the dog that bit you.” 

“That’s what they call homceopathy, I guess,” said 
the little man. “ Here’s happy days and plenty dollars.” 

“Same to you.” 

After breakfast I sat on the stoop awhile smoking 
cigarettes with a hand from George Nelson’s stock farm. 

“D’ye know how Katonah got ca//ed Katonah?” he 
asked. 

“ No.” 

“Why, there was an old cuss of a Red Injun chief 
lived here,” he replied. “’N’ he was the hell of a big chief, 
‘n’ his name was Katonah. 

“Back of the village there’s a big stone where he’s 
buried. ’N’ they called the village after him. ‘Bout a 
mile away there’s a little village called Kantito. She was 
his squaw, ’n’ she’s planted out under the stone alright, I 
guess, same as her man.” 

“That's very interesting.” 


“ Have 


“Vou 
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“Say,” continued my friend, “dern ef there ain’t 
George Nelson’s buggy, drivin’ down to the store. That's 
the boss drivin’. Run ’n’ brace him for a job fore he 
leaves the village.” 

I caught the buggy and braced the driver for a job 
for the pair of us. 

“If I'd known o’ you young fellers day before yester- 
day,” said the boss, “I’d could a given you both work. 
Yes, sir, I could have started you right in on good jobs, 
the two of you, but I hired a couple of men on’y yesterday 
’n’ now I don’t want no help.” 

He noticed my disappointment. “Say,” he con- 
tinued kindly, “if you ’n’ your pard haven't struck jobs 
before Sunday, you come up to the house. I guess you're 
alright, you're English.” And he gave me a nod and 
trotted on. 

When I got back to the hotel I found Johnson talking 
to a queer creature, whose hand shook more than was 
wholesome. A short, lean little man he was, his face 
wrinkled and a trifle worn—an aged rather than an old 
man—who seemed to have been on the steady soak for 
quite a while. 

“Let me introduce you,” said Johnson, in his grand 
manner, “to my friend, Judge Avery.” 

“ Pleased t’ meet you,” said the Judge. “ Here, Billy, 
Billy, come, serremup. ’S young feller ’ll have a drink.” 

Billy handed over the whiskey bottle, together with 
the glasses, and we all drank. The Judge continued his 
narrative. 

“T lived here, in my house over in the trees there, 
for close on forty years. ’N’ my pop he built the house, ’n’ 
he lived there before me. ’N’ now I got to give up my 
house, ’n’ give up my garden, ’n’ I got to go. I got to go. 
Yes, sir, I got to go. Now,” he added, in exactly the 
manner of the park-orator, “why’ve I got to go? Why 
must I leave my house ’n’ my garden after livin’ in ’em all 
these years? Why must I? Tell me.” 

“ Because you can’t go on living for ever, I suppose,” 
said Johnson, with less than his usual acuteness. 

“Noce,” replied the Judge, “ noce, I got to go because 
Noo York City says I got to go. They’ve bought up the 
hull of Katonah. In a little while they'll pull down the 
bull village, ’n’ they'll make waterworks for the Noo York 
water supply. Now why do they do that? - By what right 
do they come to me ’n’ say, ‘ Here’s a roll o’ bills, now 
get.’ By what right? Tell me.” 

While Johnson’s muddled brain was seeking truth Billy 
commenced a yarn of some local worthy, “Old Pop Davis 
’v’ his son, they started scrappin’ agen last night,” he said. 
“T guess they were full o’ rum; ’n’ the young feller he got 
fired out the house. He come round to the boss fer a job 
$ mornin’.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“On the dead level. He’s an all-fired old crank, 
Pop Davis, I guess. I heard him hollerin’ at the young 
feller once, ’n’ b’ Gee, ef my pop give me chin like that [’d 
a-touched him just where Katy wore the beads. He’s a 
fair bute.” 

” . + * * 

During the afternoon we hired a small furnished room 
from Judge Avery, and got our baggage shifted. 

The Judge took a warm and kindly interest in us. 
“ Now,” he asked us, “why do T take an interest in you? 
Because I seen you. Because I seen you're genuine good 
stock. That's why I take an interest in you. An’ when I’m 
an old man ’n’I hear o’ you as Senators, or mill-owners, or 
Congressmen, why’ll I be proud to know you. Yes, sir, I’Il 
be real proud to know you.” 

He advised us to look for work at the farms in the 
district, and on the mention of Powys, suggested that 
Powys should come down to work as his gardener for his 
board and lodging. Johnson was pleased with the notion, 
and wrote to Powys forthwith. It was a notable letter: 

“Dear Powys, 

“What a life! 


“Come down at once, this is a —— fine place. 
got you a job as gardener.” 


We've 


It was in the forenoon of the next day that Powys 
descended upon Katonah. He was faultlessly dressed. 
Tail-coat, high collar, cuffs, eye-glass, fpatent leather 
boots, and the grand manner. We went to meet him at 
the depot, and brought him down to Judge avery. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said the Judge. “Yes, sir, 
I’m pleased to meet you. ’N’ you're the young feller’s 
goin’ to do gardenin’ for me?” 

Powys bowed. “I’m afraid I don’t know very much 
about gardening,” he said. 

“ Here,” exclaimed Johnson, picking up a dibble with 
which to dig explanatory holes. “The you don’t 
know gardening. All you’ve got to do is to put a rose- 
bush Aere, and a peach tree ere, and a cauliflower ¢here. 
And you with your splendid education not knowing that.” 

Powys turned to the Judge. 

“You know what the Governor of North Carolina 
said to the Governor of South Carolina?” 

“On it like a wee buckshot,” said Johnson. 
join us, Judge?” 

“Don’ mind ef I do.” 

They turned down the path through the tree clump and 
into the village road. Powys looked back. “Come along, 
Jan,” he cried. “The ruddy wine doth brightly shine.” 

“Not for me, thank you.” 

Johnson stayed his conversation with the Judge and 
flung a sentence at me over his shoulder. 

“Ye damned old rook, come and get drunk like the 
rest of us.” 

Then they went on together along the dusty track to 
the rum shop. 





“You'll 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


WING to the structural alterations at the Institute 

it has been found possible to include the whole 

of this exhibition in the large or Central Gallery, the other 
galleries being devoted to British Colonial art. And it 
may be said at once that the large room never looked 
better. One gets the impression of a formidable and yet 
not cumbersome collection of pastels, groupeu with a 
singular regard to the feelings of artist and critic, and tied 
by no conventional system of arrangement; in a word, 
the exhibition is well chosen and well hung. Individually 
speaking, sundry works lose part of their importance from 
the vastness of wall space, but few will regret the fact on 
account of the sense of unity that pervades the whole. 
With this short preface we may pass to a few features of 
particular interest in the present display. There is but little 
landscape here ; excepting some charmingly poetic studies 
by Mr. William Padgett and Mr. Brabazon and two draw- 
ings by the Scottish artist, Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, whose 
exquisitely cool colour loses some of its meaning througa 
its dishevelled treatment, nothing need be mentioned that 
comes exactly under this heading. On the other hand, the 
exhibition is rich in heads and figures and other subject- 
pictures of varying importance and merit. Mr. Tuke has 
a scheme of greys and blues and rich flesh tints in his 
“ On the Beach,” the rendering of a half-nude lad seated in 
diffused sunlight, gazing at the summer sea that fills the 
background. Mr. Terrick Williams shows his increased 
power of colour and his confirmed devotion to the method 
of obtaining light by broken tints in his Concarneau boat 
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scenes ; his “ St. Tropez, Mediterranean,” by the way, a 
quayside with figures and houses bathed in a golden 
sunshine, gains considerably by its broader massing. And 
there is cleverness with more than a touch of the bizarre 
in M. Simon Bussy’s “ Portraits de Moreno de la Comédie 
Francaise et de Marcel Schwob, écrivain.” The scene is 
an interior, with a deal of red upholstery to match Madame’s 
dress. But why does Monsieur look as if he were about to 
devour her, dress and all ? 

Of ostensible and declared portraiture there is very 
little, but the head studies are legion. We notice with 
pleasure that Mr. George Boughton has contributed three 
examples of his placid and dignified art, and it may also 
be remarked that in his Portrait Study (No 10) he has 
adopted a somewhat unusual plan in working on a panel. 
Nevertheless, the grain of the wood which is visivle 
through the pastel enhances rather than detracts from the 
richness of effect produced by the russet background, which 
harmonises so well with the pallor of the beautifully-formed 
girl-face. In this, as in his grey and olive “In a Grey 
Mist,” where, if we mistake not, the same face occurs under 
a different aspect, there lurks a distinct and rather pleas- 
ing note of mysticism, and he undoubtedly handles his 
material with courage and discretion. A very different 
sensation is produced by Mr. H. M. Livens, best known as 
a painter of the farmyard life, who this time has used pure 
pastel to suggest the rough skin of an old man’s face in a 
fashion that forbids one to class him with the one-subject 
artists. He has two heads of this description here; the 
second is lighter in tone and perhaps a little less striking 
than the first, but both are remarkable for their rich colour, 
clever modelling, and keen perception of character. In his 
“ Waiting for the Ferry Boat” Mr. Austen Brown has set 
the figure of a peasant girl against a vaguely green twilight 
landscape. A flickering line of light across the picture 
shows the river bank, and beyond, amid filmy trees, one 
descries the faint outline of a house; the colour is kept 
well within bounds, though the pink of the girl’s loose 
bodice gives the scene a touch of vivacity; the ensemble, 
however, is one of delicate, subdued harmonies.  Allto- 
yether more slight than these are Miss Marion Gemmell’s 
curly-headed “ Master Beamish,” and the older portrait of 
Madame de Bunsen, and yet both share with Mr. J. F. 
Raffaelli’s street scenes, “La Porte St. Denis” and “La 
Petite Rue,” a suggestiveness and an understanding of the 
medium that are entirely convincing. 

The foreign section is, if anything, not quite as strong 
as usual. The Dutch artist, Mr. Nico Jungmann, sends 
two works, of which the first, a portrait of himself, is a 
quaint combination of archaic formality and sparkling ex- 
pression. His other work, “The Women,” can perhaps 
claim the greater importance ; the rendering of a symbolic 
idea, this upright is vehemently decorative in intention. 
The space is practically filled by a single full-length 
female nude, naturalistic in colour and almost sculptural 
in its modelling, showing in every detail the artist’s vital 
individuality. But the predominant sense is that of line— 
line in the curves of the body and the waving tresses of 
the long auburn hair that streams downwards and girdles 
the form luxuriantly, line even in the red scroll in the 
lower corner, which explains the picture’s title. Another 
Dutch artist of repute, Mr. Josselin de Jong, gives us in- 
tense realism and dramatic action in his “The Foundry,” 
which is, more than any other work in the gallery, a demon- 
stration of the inherent brilliancy of pastel, whilst the 
riotous, variegated colours of his “Late Afternoon in the 
Tulip Fields, Holland,” show a similar determina- 
tion to stretch this potentiality to its utmost limit. There 
is but one contribution by M. Aman-Jean, an “ Etude ” of 
a girl head and bust ; the daring scheme of peacock-green, 
yellow and madder cleverly avoids the reproach of mere- 
triciousness, but we think that pleasantness of human ex- 
pression has been somewhat sacrificed to passion for 
colour and rhythmic swirl of line. Again, M. L. Lévy 
Dhurmer’s staring “La Femme 4 la Bible,” the portrait of 
a plain-featured Dutchwoman, is too uncompromising to be 
wholly attractive, though its power is undeniable, 


We note a few important abstntions. M. Lhermitte, 
who, whilst not a member o* the Society, generally 
sends something to its exhibitions, is one of those 
who can least be spared, and there is nothing from 
MM. Emile Claus, Carriére, Fritz Thaulow, nor yet from 
Mr. James Guthrie. On the other hand, Professor Legros, 
who was absent last year, contributes two charming child 
heads executed in gold point, a material that shows his 
power of refined draughtsmanship at its best. Moreover, 
the good muster of British pastellists seems to indicate an 
increased interest in this class of work, as an attractive 
and distinct art, which is in every way desirable, and the 
possibility of obtaining a vast and fascinating variety in 
the same was never more strongly proved. Those works 
we have already mentioned may suffice to show that the 
field is a large one, and a few more may be instanced to 
indicate what different artistic paths the conscientious pas- 
tellist may safely tread. Thus Mr. Alfred Hartley’s “ Poor 
Man’s Fare,” a still life study, is as clever a piece of texture 
painting as those who revel in frank illusions could desire ; 
Mr. Henry Muhrman’s “ Snow Scene ” treats of a grim and 
murky phase of Nature with the utmost fidelity ; and Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “ Wild Hyacinths,” the most important 
of her three works, has this artist’s usual decorative grace 
and glitters with a wealth of prismatic colour. There is 
some striking art, too, by Mrs. Jopling and Mr. A. Dampier 
May, and a most piquant “La Parisienne” comes ‘rom 
Mrs. Esther Sutro. Of course, the absence of seriousness 
of idea from many of the things in this collection may be 
regarded as detrimental, its light-hearted freshness as 
frivolity. But there is joy even in the thought that the 
use of pastel, despite its immense difficulties and dangers, 
can occasionally be construed into an artist’s holiday. 


F. J. M. 





EDITORS IN THE POLICE-COURTS. 
Vide Punch—* Authors in the Police-Courts ” 


NE, F. C. Burnand, seventy-nine, was charged at 
Bow-street last week with harbouring a gang of 
rowdies in his place of business, and encouraging them 
to commit acts of vulgar horse-play to the annoyance of 
the neighbours. X 999 said the prisoner used to be a 
respectable man, living at 27, The Boltons, who earned 
a decent living as a “lion comique.” Of late he was out 
at elbows, and got round him a lot of low Catholics, who 
occupied their time in silly practical jokes. 

In answer to the Bench, the prisoner said that circum- 
stances compelled him to take on what he could get. He 
had seen better days ; but his public liked to see it played 
pretty low down He had tured Papist himself, and he 
supposed that was why they came to him. As he could 
not pay them for their grimaces, he let them put the name 
of his paper on their visiting cards. One of them said he 
was a “seaman.” He was not an A.B. but perhaps an 
O.N.—at any rate, he was usually “half-seas over” (a 
laugh was promptly suppressed by the usher). He used to 
have a good many happy thoughts ; but his thoughts nowa- 
days were very unhappy. Biddy Flanagan, the prisoner's 
cook, gave evidence in his behalf. She said he would 
come home in tears, but the yells of the larrikins seemed 
to cheer him up. Father O’Malley, his confessor, had told 
him to fast more strictly in Lent—but the prisoner would 
have tripe and sausages for supper. That seemed the 
mischief. 

The magistrate cautioned the prisoner to behave him- 
self, and gave him 1s. 6d. out of the poor-box, in con- 
sideration of his state of decay, telling him to buy a second- 
hand copy of Happy Thoughts, and see if he could not 
find there a decent old chestnut or two, and by all means 
to give up the seamen. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunIceEpPs. 


PoTTERIES FEDERATION. 


ALTHOUGH, as reported in this column last week, 
the proposal for the federation of the Pottery towns 
into one county borough may be said to have 
advanced another stage, yet the advance is only 
on paper, and the consummation of the project is, 
perhaps, further off than ever. The rift has appeared 
within the lute. In the first place, the authors of the 
scheme not only wish to federate the four municipal 
boroughs and the two urban districts which make up 
the Pottery towns proper, but have included the 
ancient borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme and the 


mining villages and_ residential suburbs which 
fringe the district in their scheme. Thus the 
new borough is to extend right from _ the 


gates of the Duke of Sutherland’s park at Trent- 
ham to the borders of the county at Mow Cop, 
will include five municipal boroughs, four urban dis- 
tricts, two rural districts, besides portions of other 
parishes, and will contain an area nearly equal to that 
of Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow combined. 
Truly a unique proposition, and yet, out of the various 
authorities concerned, only three at the most are full- 
hearted in their devotion to the principle of federation ; 
two may be put down as lukewarm, while the others 
have either not considered it, or are totally opposed 


thereto. But the crux of the situation is in the 
financial question. Some of the towns are heavily 
rated, others more lightly. But the heavily- 


rated towns have valuable assets in the shape of 
municipal institutions which are lacking in the others. 
Fenton, the lowest rated, has no park, library, baths, 
or technical institute. Longton, the highest, has all 
these. Hanley does not possess a municipal gas supply ; 
the other towns do, while Hanley and Longton only 
supply electricity. How to arrange the conflicting 
financial positions of the towns is the question. To 
pool the whole of the rates and debts of the district is 
vetoed by the lightly-rated and less enterprising por- 
tions ; to maintain differential rating in perpetuity is 
unsound ; while the proposition to make all expendi- 
ture incurred after federation a charge on the whole 
borough, and at the same time to insist that each town, 
as at present, shall pay offits own debt, means that the 
enterprising portions must not only pay for their own 
institutions, but also pay a portion of the cost of their 
neighbours’ when they in their turn demand those insti- 
tutions which the others enjoy. On the financial aspect 
the towns are hopelessly divided, and it is to be feared 
that any attempt to force federation will only result in 
a long and costly struggle, not only with the County 
Council, but also with those portions of the district 
which are opposed to the idea. Yet all are agreed as 
to the desirability of joint action in matters common to 
the whole district. In any scheme of federation less 
than that of absolute amalgamation all would join. A 
separate County Council for the industrial district of 
North Staffordshire, or a joint committee for common 
matters, would not be objected to, but these have been 
ruled out. Why, has not been very clearly stated. 


MunicipAL MILK. 


The nearest approach to that practical Socialism 
which certain municipal enthusiasts desire may perhaps 
be found in the sale of milk by local authorities. 
Several corporations—e.g., St. Helens and Liverpool— 
have adopted the idea, but in London progressive 
Battersea so far stands alone in its daring. The case 
for municipal milk is simple. Infant mortality is 
higher than it need be, and sickness is too frequent. 


Both sickness and death may often be traced directly 
to impure milk. Private enterprise having failed, 
municipal action becomes desirable. In an interview 
given to the Municipal Journal, the Battersea medical 
officer explained his system. Three different strengths 
of milk, suited to the ages of children, are prepared by 
the addition of cream and lactose, and the milk is then 
filtered into stoppered bottles. These bottles are steri- 
lised by being immersed for fifteen minutes in super- 
heated steam. Bottles are supplied in wire baskets 
and at a charge of 3d. per day, the number of bottles 
decreasing from nine to six, and the size increasing 
from 13 oz. to 7 oz., as the child grows. Each customer 
must call for her supply daily, returning empty bottles. 
To test the system a baby-weighing machine is 
provided. 


LICENSING JUSTICES. 


As was to be expected, the Court ot Appeal has 
upheld Lord Alverstone’s decision in the Farnham case ; 
and although Lord Halsbury probably believes in ‘‘free 
indulgence,” the House of Lords, even if appealed to, is 
unlikely to take a different view. The Master of the 
Rolls said that, 

“In his opinion it was immaterial whether the objection 
was made personally by the justices or by someone else on 
their behalf, and it had never been questioned that objection 
could be made at the instance of the justices. The key to 
the position lay in the fact that Justices of the Peace, when 
dealing with licenses, were not a judicial body; that they 
were deliberately appointed by the statute to deal with the 
matter in order to bring to bear on their decision their local 
knowledge as to the requirements of the place. The 
carrying on of a public-house was a privilege, and the with- 
Grawing of that privilege, by the refusal to renew the 
license, was an act for the benefit of the public at large.” 


But one would have more confidence in the discretion 
of magistrates if they had shown more sense in dealing 
with applications for extensions at Coronation time. 
On days when almost all other working people are 
enjoying a national holiday, it seems a little hard that 
a publican’s employees should have to work an extra 
hour. Moreover, a public-house keeps open later than 
other shops on ordinary days, partly because its 
customers, being busy at their work most of the day, 
have only the evening in which to visit their club. On 
a public holiday this argument does not apply. Magis- 
trates must know very well what increased facilities for 
drinking mean. As acrowning absurdity, some benches, 
not content with granting a valuable monopoly, have 
actually remitted the publicans’ fees. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices. } 





PERSONAL TALK. 


I HAVE read with enjoyment A Book of Essays, by 
Mr. G. S. Street, and particularly one of them on 
Anthony Trollope, in the course of which he lays stress 
on that novelist’s ‘‘ absolute and minute trustworthi- 
ness” as a historian of manners, in which, says Mr. 
Street, he is by far our greatest realist since Fielding. 
Details of the manners of past generations have for 
many people a kind of fascination, and Mr. Street 
writes of this fascination as follows : 


‘¢ The esthetic value of it,” he says, “ as an endin 
itself, varies, ofcourse, with temperament. Merely tonote 
small differences in the manners of the last generation 
from those of my own is to me a very great enjoyment, 
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and the smaller, the subtler they are, so much the 
better. I can read carefully every word of the con- 
versation at a dinner party in the palace at Barchester 
without a moment of weariness, however commonplace 
that conversation may have been. The little differences 
in modes of address, the existing point of view intel- 
lectually and morally, the social values and distances of 
this or that distinction in class—all this I love to ponder 
and carefully to compare with my memory of such com- 
monplace conyersations conducted by the present repre- 
sentatives of the people in the book.” 





Tue further back you go the more enthralling are 
the details of ordinary daily life. I would give at least 
six of Shakespeare’s plays—if I were allowed to pick 
them—for a realistic account in the style of a third- 
rate modern journalist of a day in the life of any 
commonplace citizen of Shakespeare’s time. Much of 
the charm of Pepys to me lies in the glimpses he gives 
of the way things were done in his household and the 
households of his friends. For the same reason I 
delight in the novels of Miss Burney. 


Now, I have often wondered how the man of similar 
tastes is going to come by his pictures of our social life 
as it is to-day a hundred years or so hence. Hecango 
to the novelists, and there are certainly plenty of them 
to choose from. But how is he to prevent himself from 
being misled? He will discover, perhaps, that Mr. 
Hall Caine had a great vogue in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, and although he may find cause 
to wonder at that vogue, he may yet forgive him the 
dulness of a book like Zhe Christian, for instance, 
for the sake of its detailed description of the manners 
of a bygone age. But the manners described in The 
Christian are such as never existed outside Mr. 
Caine’s imagination. He is dealing with a state of 
life familiar enough to thousands of people, but of 
which he himself has evidently the very slightest 
knowledge. He sends his ladies and_ gentle- 
men of fashion in to dinner at six o’clock, makes 
a London hostess introduce the nephew of a 
peer to a friend as ‘‘ The Hon. and Rev. So-and-So,” 
and commits innumerable other blunders of the same 
sort, small enough in themselves perhaps, but of the 
utmost importance to the future student of present-day 
manners. If every novelist, good or bad, would write 
about the life he is familiar with and no other, the 
novelists would be a safer guide. 





I HAVE lately come across a novel, neither the title, 
author, nor publisher of which I shall divulge, which 
displays such a startling degree of detachment from all 
known states of life as they exist at the present day 
that it proved to be most entertaining reading. It 
begins with a conversation in the Gilt-Edged Club, 
which ‘‘could boast of having under its roof more 
wealthy members than any other of the many social 
establishments which ornament the various thorough- 
fares of the aristocratic quarters of the West- 
End.” The chief talker is a certain Lord Albert 
Edgar Somerton, who is called either Lord Albert or 
Lord Somerton by the author, and plain Alb by his 
gilt-edged friends. He tells the story of a woman who 
was deserted by her husband some years before, and 
his story is listened to from behind a newspaper (held, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, upside down) by Baron 
Grubb, the husband in question. The rest of the party 
leave the room, and Alb troubles the Baron for a cheque 
for £10,000 for himself, which the latter writes with- 
out a murmur. Then we begin another story. Alb 
henceforward sinks into the background, emerging later 
on as the partner of the millionaire Baron, nothing 
further being said about the cheque, &c., &c., &c. 


I must give a few instances of the way in which 
the characters in this engaging work of fiction talk. 
One of them wants to know the name of another, and 
asks him, ‘‘ What is your paternal appellation?” After 
twenty years of married life the Baroness puts this ques- 
tion to her husband: ‘‘What crafty devices have 
you employed to build up such a colossean fortune as 
you possess?” And she begs Dashfield to ‘“‘try a 
fresh career in some foreign clime,” which he eventually 
does, as we have seen, being badly ‘‘ wanted” in Eng- 
land. Most of the characters tell long stories of their 
lives to somebody or other, rather overworking the 
present participle in the course of their narratives. 
‘‘Blazing with jealous wrath, I demanded,” &c. 
‘‘Rushing, with an insane desire to accomplish my 
purpose, I dashed,” and soon. The book is a perfect 
treasure-house of absurdities. At no single point 
either of character, action, or manners does it touch 
actual life. And the man who wrote it—well, I will 
say nothing about him. But what will the student of 
our manners make of it all a hundred years hence ? 


M. 





THERE'S A WIND A-BLOWING. 


I T’S a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries. 
I never hear the west wind but tears are in my 
eyes. 
For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills. 
And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 


It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts as tired as 
mine, 

Apple orchards blossom there, and the air’s like wine. 

There is cool green grass there, where men may lie at 
rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from the 
west. 


‘Will ye not come home, brother? ye have been long 
away, 

It’s April and blossom time and white is the may. 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the rain. 

Will ye not come home, brother, home to us again ? 


‘* The young corn is green, brother, where the rabbits 
run, 

It’s blue sky and white clouds and warm rain and sun. 

It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire to a man’s brain, 

To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring again. 


‘‘Larks are singing in the west, brother, above the 
green wheat. 

So will ye not come home, brother, and rest your tired 
feet ? 

I’ve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, sleep for aching 
eyes,” 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ 
cries. 


It’s the white road westwards is the road I must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and rest for heart 
and head, 

To the violets and the warm hearts and the thrushes 
song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land where I belong. 


Joun MASEFIELD 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 


THE RELATIONS OF THE ADVANCED AND BACKWARD RACES OF 
MANKIND. By James Bryce, D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 2s. net. 


1902. 


From the time when Mr. Bryce produced, at an early age, 
his very remarkable book on Zhe Holy Roman Empire, 
down to the publication in this year of his Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence, he has exhibited a signal capa- 
city for large and luminous generalisations upon the teach- 
ing of history, and especially upon the art of government. In 
the Romanes Lecture, just delivered at Oxford, he shows 
how the increase of our knowledge of the earth and the 
expansion of dominion over it widen the thoughts of men, 
multiplying the complexity of political problems, and 
enhancing the sense of our duties and responsibilities. His 
subject is the contact between the advanced and the back- 
ward families of mankind, which has become far closer and 
more extensive in our own day than heretofore; and he 
lays stress on the movement as one that has deeply affected 
European, and particularly English, politics during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. The almost com- 
plete exploration of the world’s area, our much more accu- 
rate understanding of economic and social life in outlying 
countries, the ease, rapidity, and safety of modern com- 
munications, are levelling the natural barriers that have 
hitherto kept apart large groups of mankind in different 
stages of civilisation. The higher and lower races are 
meeting everywhere ; they jar and jostle against each other 
in all the four continents; the stronger press forward, the 
weaker are pressed down; and Mr. Bryce foretells from 
the present condition of things a crisis in the world’s 
history that will profoundly influence all human destiny. 

Here we are, indeed, confronted by a new aspect of 
great problems that mankind has ‘been working out, in 
different ways, from time immemorial. In the perpetual 
struggle among the races of the earth for mastery, for land, 
for ruling power, for commerce, for all that secures the 
existence of a people and constitutes national wealth, we 
have the mainsprings of human energy, and the subject of 
universal history. No one knows this better than Mr. 
Bryce; and his point is that the contest has now become 
much more general and intense. What he has here termed 
contact has usually meant a collision that is fatal to the 
feebler communities, which in many instances have been 
extirpated, or absorbed, or subdued; while the more 
vigorous and numerous groups have remained to dwell side 
by side with their conquerors in political subjection, or 
have submitted to their ascendency. This process, in 
Mr. Bryce’s view, has now reached a definite stage, when 
the whole of the backward or stationary races have been 
more or less reduced to dependency upon the progressive 
nations, and tHe possession or overlordship of the world’s 
surface is falling into the hands of a few very powerful 
Governments. , 

What are likely to be the consequences of such a 
situation ? Mr. Bryce sums up the inductions from past 
experience in the following passage : 


“When two races differing in strength. . come into 
political or social contact, some one of four possible re- 
sults follow. Either the weaker race dies out before the 
stronger; or it is absorbed into the stronger, the latter re- 
maining practically unaffected; or the two become com- 
mingled into something different; or, finally, the two con- 
tinue to dwell together unmixed, each preserving a cha- 
racter of its own.” 


On each of these four cases Mr. Bryce comments with 
various illustrations and examples, drawn from study and 
travel, from great historical knowledge and personal in- 
vestigation. He gives instances of Destruction and Absorp- 
tion; he explains the process of Amalgamation; he dis- 


cusses examples of two races living apart on the same soil. 
His division into four heads of a vast and intricate subject 
was useful, and even necessary, for the purpose of stating 
it clearly to his audience; but I think he has been some- 
what hampered by the need of classification ; for I believe 
he would agree that in fact most of the examples given by 
him fall more or less under at least three of his sub-divisions. 
There are undoubtedly instances where war, famine, or 
pestilence have annihilated a primitive tribe, erasing 
utterly its name; or else it has dwindled slowly, isolated 
among a vigorous population, leaving remnants of barbarism 
in the midst of a civilised empire. But in the majority of 
cases this feeble folk has been displaced, scattered, and 
absorbed ; it has passed into other communities by changes 
of name, customs, and religion. The tribe may be reduced 
to servitude, or driven into hills and wolds, yet unless they 
are of an entirely different stock, like the Maoris in New 
Zealand, a slow commixture goes on. If there is no wide 
difference between the conquered and the conquering races 
the commingling goes on much faster; and the races are 
rapidly interfused. In short, I think that cases of Ex- 
tinction are very rare indeed ; and that Absorption, in vary- 
ing degrees, is the prevailing result of the contact between 
stronger and weaker races, with an advantage in the long 
run to the more prolific of the two commingling elements. 
It should be always remembered that up to recent times a 
tribe or band of foreign invaders very seldom brought 
women with them, particularly when they crossed the sea 
or made long expeditions ; and so when they settled upon 
conquered lands they must have intermarried, forcibly or 
otherwise, with the subject race ; they may have massacred 
the men, but the women were part of their booty. 

Mr. Bryce, indeed, rightly lays full stress upon inter- 
marriage as the most powerful agent in that mixing of races 
from which all the great peoples of the world have been 
formed; and his inquiry into the causes which favour or 
check this all-important process of fusion is very interesting. 
Language, as he says, does not bar it seriously ; but this is 
because language, like race, is itself subject to extinction, 
absorption, or commixture; it follows the fortunes of 
the element that ultimately prevails in the constitution of a 
nation ; its ascendency or disappearance depends on social, 
intellectual, or even political conditions. The influence of 
Religion is, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, very remarkable ; 
in some cases it assists amalgamation, while in others it con- 
tributes a most effective impulse towards intermarriage. But 
Religion, like language, usually goes over to the stronger 
side, and it is much more easily changeable; while it has 
also a supremely absorbent power among the backward 
races, to the extent of obliterating in certain parts of the 
world the distinctions of race. The Mohammedan faith, 
beyond all others, has been most effective in uniting and 
dividing the populations of Asia and Africa, in superseding 
the differences of descent, manners, and social customs 
which are the ordinary marks of separate racial origin ; 
and all restrictions as to intermarriage are removed by adopt- 
ing its creed. Mr. Bryce touches upon the comparison, in 
this respect, that has been often drawn between Islam and 
Christianity, which raises deep and instructive considera- 
tions upon which I cannot here follow him; and he also 
throws out the speculation whether Islam may not in two 
centuries disappear from the earth, a contingency that 
seems to him not impossible, perhaps not even improbable. 
Undoubtedly Islam has never been able to make terms 
with civilisation ; and herein lies its future peril. Never- 
theless, I believe that, of the three great Asiatic 
religions, the superior vitality and expansive power is in 
Mohammedanism ; it is the youngest, the most energetic ; it 
is a missionary faith which has spread beyond Asia, and 
makes numerous proselytes in Africa; it is a political force 
in this world, and for the next world it proclaims to the 
faithful a sure promise of reward. History abounds with 
examples of the immense incorporating influence exercised 
by religion upon a miscellaneous population, of its effect 
in stamping out differences of origin; and we have here 
some reason or excuse for the persecuting policy of churches 
and rulers, because theological antagonism is often 
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dangerous to a State. In Southern Spain the Arab conquerors 
converted the people to Islam; and when the Spanish 
kings recovered that territory they were never quite secure 
until all their subjects had been compelled to profess Chris- 
tianity. In Mexico and South America the Roman Church 
relentlessly trampled out all relics of native paganism 
in the lands that had been seized by the Spanish conguts- 
tadores, with the result of materially facilitating the fusion 
of Indian and Spanish blood. 

Mr. Bryce’s lecture presents to the reviewer this serious 
difficulty, that each of the four heads into which it is divided 
provides matter for a separate essay, or indeed a volume. 
For his fourth head, Contact without Fusion, he finds exam- 
ples in the dominion established by Europeans over Asiatic 
and African races, of which the most conspicuous instance, 
as fie says, is India) Here the amalgamating in- 
fluences are at their lowest degree of attraction, or are 
entirely inoperative; for the white and _ coloured 
races very seldom intermarry, while neither the 
religion nor the language of the rulers makes any 
sensible progress among the people whom _ they 
rule. We are here brought back to the question raised by 
Mr. Pearson in his book on “ National Life and Character,” 
where he argues that permanent dominion is impossible in 
countries where the European cannot settle down and 
multiply, and where he does not interbreed with the natives ; 
and we are faced by the dilemma that either the ruling 
class remains apart from the rest, a small governing and 
trading minority distinct from the general population, or 
else intermarries with them and sinks into the half-breeJ. 
Mr. Bryce examines the situation with a full apprehension 
of the almost insoluble difficulties that it involves; the 
misunderstandings, the distrust, the feeling of inequality, 
the social and political grievances, that are inseparable from 
such relations, and that are the embers out of which some 
perilous racial conflict may be suddenly kindled. Where 
radical dissimilarity exists, it is to be feared, as he observes, 
that contact may rather harm than help, for the closer it 
becomes the greater are the risks of collision; and well- 
meaning attempts to introduce social familiarity are by no 
means successful, because in Asia particularly, and to a 
large extent everywhere, the people are split up into sepa- 
rate societies that are marked off by the broad distinctions 
of manners, language, and creed. The institution of poly- 
gamy, for example, is an insuperable bar to any real social 
intercourse between those who practise it and those who do 
not. Nor is any intermixture of the advanced into the 
backward races desirable, it it were possible, because “ for 
the future of mankind nothing is more vital than that som2 
races should be maintained at the highest level of effi- 
ciency ;” while experience tends to prove that the more 
vigorous stock deteriorates under amalgamation. 

Finally, Mr. Bryce proceeds to consider how it may be 
practicable to minimise the friction that is inherent in the 
condition of Contact without Fusion—how, to speak 
plainly, the arduous and momentous experiment of govern- 
ing a multitude of Asiatics or Africans can be managed by 
alien rulers with the least chance of failure. Just and 
discerning legislation, avoiding interference with the mo- 
tions and prejudices of the people, maintaining their civil 
rights, and arbitrating with inflexible equity between the 
stronger and the weaker races—is above all things essential ; 
and I may add that an equal and moderate system of taxa- 
tion is supremely important. Mr. Bryce points out, most truly, 
that when we pass to the sphere of politics the questions 
that arise are much less simple, because in proportion as 
the backward race is brought forward by education and 
prosperity, the demand for political power, before it can 
be granted with advantage to the whole population, becomes 
more insistent and embarrassing. But the limits of this 
article prevent me from touching upon problems of such 
extent and intricacy, for which the dominant races all over 
the world are now seeking, by sundry ways and in diverse 
circumstances, to discover a solution. Mr. Bryce has done ex- 
cellent service by placing the whole subject in outline before 
the rising generation at Oxford; and to those who desire 
to see some of its main branches treated with great know- 


ledge and ability on a larger scale, the attentive reading of 
his Studies in History and Jurisprudeuce may be confidently 
recommended. 

A. C. LyALt. 





DR. FAIRBAIRN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By A. M. Fair- 
bairn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 


Tue reader who is in search of a reasoned defence of Chris- 
tianity is not likely to be disappointed with Dr. Fairbairn’s 
new work ; the danger rather is that he will be carried away 
by a wave of enthusiasm, and be in no condition to exercise 
his critical faculty. In a word, it is a great book; in its 
way, and for the dawn of the Twentieth Century, it is 
what John Howe’s Living Temple was for the dawn of the 
eighteenth. Whether it will give the writer the lasting place 
in the history of religious thought which Howe secured by 
his learned and exalted work, it is impossible to foresee. 
The life of a book does not depend wholly on its merit, but 
partly on its competitors, and on the heave of the wave. 
And there is a curious truth in Bacon’s fancy that the stream 
of time carries on its bosom the lighter trifles, but allows the 
greater things to settle in the ooze of the river-bed. 

But beyond all question, for the time and the occasion, 
this is a great book: great in the sweep of its thought, great 
in the compactness and coherency of its argument, great in 
its learning and in its occasional eloquence. And we may 
go further ; it is a work of literature. Like Hooker's Eccle- 
siastical Polity, or Newman’s Idea of a University, it has a 
certain quality which sets it apart from the ordinary books 
concerned with theology or philosophy. We can only 
describe it as the quality of style ; the sense which it gives of 
distinction, of personality ; the undesigned swing of a great 
rhythm in the building of the paragraphs, and in the cadence 
of the sentences. 

The title means a great deal more than is usually 
implied by the pinchbeck use of the term philosophy in our 
unphilosophical day. It does not wish to imply merely a 
rationale given to Christian dogma, but it intends rather 
the placing of the Christian faith in its due relation with 
thought as such, and with the fullest knowledge of the 
time. The sweep of the argument is of that breadth which 
justifies the great name Philosophy. 

First the place of man in the System of Things 
is determined, and that view of Nature which re- 
fuses the Supernatural is corrected. Nowhere is Dr. 
Fairbairn more brilliant than in dealing with thinkers 
like Hume or Mr. Herbert Spencer. The fallacies 
of Scepticism in philosophy and of Positivism in religion 
are brought out with perfect urbanity, an urbanity begotten 
of the sense of victory. 

Then the place of religion in the life of man is vindi- 
cated. Here the author is on familiar ground, ground 
which he has made peculiarly his own. No living writer 
has handled Comparative Religion with a firmer grasp, or 
seen more clearly how constant and inevitable a factor re- 
ligion is in the human mind. “ What does this ubiquity of 
religion, with its all-penetrative and commanding action, 
mean? Not simply that man possesses it, but that it pos- 
sesses man, and is the mother of all his order, all his arts, 
and all his architectonic ideas. Till religion, therefore, is 
explained, he is inexplicable, and only as it is purified and 
strengthened can he be made perfect.” 

This leads to a discussion of the religions of the world. 
The three religions which are “founded,” and missionary, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, are singled out as pre- 
eminent, and compared in their origin, their ideas, their 
ultimate tendencies. 
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In this way, the place of Christianity as a factor in 
human development is distinctly indicated. 

The book now becomes a searching inquiry into Chris- 
tianity as a historical fact. Following the same lines which 
have been made familiar in England by Harnack’s What is 
Christianity? Dr. Fairbairn brings out the historical cer- 
tainty of the Gospel narrative, and the internal evidence 
which shows that the Gospels are either the greatest literary 
feat ever accomplished (a supposition which does not seem 
capable of argument) or a plain record of fact. Here the 
decisive criticism of Schmiedel’s outrageous article in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica is as timely as it is convincing. 

But as the analysis works on the documents, and brings 
the religious consciousness to illustrate the critical, it be- 
comes plain that we are dealing not only with a Teacher 
and His teaching, but with one who is Himself greater than 
His teaching, and in a real sense the main object of it. 

The place of the Pauline letters is vindicated against 
Van Manen’s extravagant attacks in the Encyclopadia 
Biblica, and the fact is clearly brought out that Christianity 
at the beginning was not the record of Jesus—ie., the 
Synoptic Gospels—but the preaching of Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, who was made flesh—i.¢., the Pauline Gospel. 
We doubt whether the personality and teaching of St. Paul 
have ever been more sympathetically interpreted than they 
are here (p. 441). 

But now the argument passes on to the peculiar and 
distinctive characteristic of Christianity, viz., that it is not 
so much a dogmatic as a personal religion. It is a religion 
which consists entirely in a spiritual relation of discipleship 
to the Man Jesus, duly conceived as the Risen and Eternal 
and Essential Son of God, who died for our sins, and lives 
to unite men to God in Himself. 

The daring originality of Dr. Fairbairn’s method comes 
out in his contention that the Person of Christ takes the 
place of the Temple and of the whole Levitical institution ; 
that the Person of Christ takes the place of the law and the 
whole ethical code of the older religion; and that in the 
same way the Person of Christ is the centre and fulness of 
Christian worship, rendering sacred buildings, priesthoods, 
and all the other relics of the pre-Christian religion inde- 
fensible, a reversion to type, a loss of the singular truth re- 
vealed in Christianity. In a fine passage towards the end 
the place of faith as the idea most characteristic of the 
Christian religion is brought out with startling force. 
“ Christianity, in making faith the subjective pivot of reli- 
gion, separated itself from uniform and invariable custom, 
boldly made itself independent of usage and institution, 
and brought the individual man and the absolute God face 
to face.” 

It is on this ground, and because religion so conceived 
is entirely emancipated from place and time, race and 
country, and the transitory conditions of science and philo- 
sophy, that Christianity can be the universal religion. 
Though the author is sadly aware how Christianity, 
paganised as it is on the continent of Europe, Erastianised 
in England, and obscured by all the false notions and cor- 
rupt practices of the Churches, is not yet able to make mani- 
fest its universal idea. 

It is not the least merit of this ‘remarkable book that 
it points out to discerning eyes the philosophical and re- 
ligious lines on which Christendom may move to a new 
reformation. For nothing is more clear, according to the 
writer, than this, that the essential truth of Christianity is 
the highest and the best not only that we know, but that we 
are capable of knowing. 

The argument which we have thus tried to sketch is 
sustained with extraordinary vigour, and relieved with 
passages of singular beauty, criticisms of books and systems, 
allusions to literature and the history of thought. The 
book is too concentrated to be easy reading, but no living 
writer, perhaps, could make a theme so difficult in sub- 
egg more attractive and one might even say fascinating in 

orm. 

It is only fair to add that the scope of the work pre- 
cludes a detailed account of Christian dogmatic. We are 





therefore, disposed to be rather grateful for the brilliant 
discussion of the mystery of evil and of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, than to complain of the omissions. But it 
seems a defect in such a book that there is practically no 
hint of a doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and so again the main 
secret of Christian living is left out of connection with the 
great structure of Christian thought. And while we do 
not murmur that there is no doctrine of Ecclesiology, we 
feel to a certain extent defrauded, that eschatological ques- 
tions are referred to only incidentally. If the philosophy 
of the Christian religion demands a belief in immortality, 
it can hardly be stated with completeness unless the condi- 
tions of the future life are at least adumbrated. But the 
critic of Dr. Fairbairn is often bound to complain of what 
he has not said because it is impossible to dispute what he 
has. 

In thanking the author for this fine contribution to the 
thought and religion of our time, we acknowledge also the 
creation of the word “ rectitudinous,” to describe the atti- 
tude of the elder son in the Parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
and we venture to hope that the printer of a second edition 
may be more careful in keeping flaws out of his type. Such 
a bewildering blunder as occurs on p. 182, 1. 7, should not 
be tolerated in a book of this high order. And flaws like 
“ signficance” (p. 264), “I” for “If” (p. 269), “may be 
appear” (p. 213), a comma between “it” and “comes” 
(p. 396), and a full stop in the middle of a sentence (p. 402) 
are hardly permissible now in the hastiest journalism. 


RoBert F. Horton. 





BRITISH COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITs TRADE. By Harold Cox, for- 
merly Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. London and 
New York: Harper and Bros. 3s. 6d. 


IT is a commonplace nowadays that all nations are, or seem 
to want to be, nations of shopkeepers, that the political 
centre of gravity has shifted from the council chamber to 
the counting-house. One of the most unfortunate results of 
this universal plunge into money-grubbing is the fact that 
many people are thereby compelled to talk glibly and with 
an air of strong conviction about commercial problems of 
which they understand nothing; and men who are en- 
gaged in business and finance are already a little uneasy 
concerning the practical results of the incursion into their 
domain of the axe-grinding politician, who proposes to re- 
arrange the basis of British trade with a strict eye to the 
interests of his supporters. 

These things being so, it seems to me that Mr. Harold 
Cox’s modest little monograph on the United Kingdom 
and its trade, forming a volume of “ Harper’s International 
Commerce Series,” has a right to a wider study than is 
claimed for the series in the editorial preface. The series 
is intended in the first place to supply managers, clerks, and 
agents of commercial firms with accurate information 
about the commerce resources and needs of the principal 
countries of the world; and, secondly, it is to supply 
“ guide-books to the wealth of modern nations” to teachers 
and students in technical schools, colleges, and commercial 
universities. Such is the editorial programme, which the 
series is evidently well fitted to carry out; but Mr. Cox’s 
book on Great Britain should be studied moreover by every- 
one who claims to express an opinion on the burning ques- 
tion of the day—England’s fiscal policy. Mr. Cox says 
that he has done his best to avoid controversial points, but 
it is not his fault that since his work was begun the de- 
plorable waste of our national resources caused by the late 
war has given unscrupulous politicians a weapon with which 
they have already dealt a blow at our Free Trade policy, 
which they are proposing to consign to that limbo to which 
so many of our highest principles have been despatched by 
Jingo ascendency. 

Mr. Cox cannot avoid controversial matters: for the 
whole basis of British commerce is now a controversial 
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question, for the solution of which the nation is asked to 
trust itself to the judgment of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Seddon, 
and Sir Howard Vincent. What he can do, and does, is to 
present a concisely expressed array of facts and figures, 
showing what British trade and British finance have done 
in the past: he does not argue the question of Free Trade, 
though he refers in a brief postcript to the “serious de- 
parture from the principles of taxation that have for the 
last forty years been recognised as sound by English 
statesmen without distinction of party” involved by the 
imposition of a tax on imported corn. This tax he con- 
demns in a few terse sentences, but the system that he 
adopts throughout the work is to state the facts and leave 
them to tell their own tale. When he does draw a conclu- 
sion he errs on the side of. understating his own case. For 
instance, he gives us a remarkable table showing the totals 
of British trade for ten years with foreign countries and 
with British possessions. I should like to reproduce this 
table in extenso, for it is in itself a complete answer to 
every argument that can be adduced in favour of a Zoll- 
verein. But I must content myself by saying that in 1900 
we imported from foreign countries 414 miilions’ worth of 
goods and from British possessions 10g millions—z21 per 
cent. of the total imports; while we exported to foreign 
countries 252 millions and to British possessions 102 mil- 
lions—z9 per cent. of thé total exports; in other words, 
our total trade with foreign countries amounted to 666 mil- 
lions and our total trade with British possussions to 211 mil- 
lions—less than one third; and Mr. Cox contents himself 
with remarking that, “in spite of the enormous size of the 
British Empire, and in spite of the fact that the tariffs of 
India and the Crown Colonies are controlled by the United 
Kingdom, the whole of England’s Imperial trade is worth 
less than half her foreign trade.” He might also have 
called attention to the fact that Imperial trade tends, if any- 
thing, to dwindle in proportion to foreign trade, as a glance 
at this table on page thirty-five of the volume will show the 
reader. And now we are to be asked, in the interests of 
the “Imperial idea,” to restrict our trade with our bes: 
customers, so that our colonial commerce, less than one- 
third its value, may be fostered at the British tax payer and 
consumer’s expense. 

The British taxpayer has surely done enough lately for 
the Imperial idea. Mr. Cox is at hand to tell us that “the 
wars in South Africa and in China will have together in- 
volved an expenditure of something over £211,000,000. In 
addition, a sum of £17,500,000 is provided in the Estimates 
of 1902-3 for the cost of bringing home the troops and other 
contingencies in South Africa.” These were wars involv- 
ing great Imperial stakes—so we are always told—but the 
colonies do not propose to help to bear the burden; on 
the contrary, they expect to be rewarded for the services of 
their contingents by being allowed to strangle our trade in 
the interests of their own staple products. It seems a one- 
sided deal. Another point of great value to practical re- 
formers is well brought out by Mr. Cox. This is the hope- 
lessly unbusinesslike manner in which the national accounts 
are presented. Mr. Cox himself arrives at the conclusion 
that “there is no man in the kingdom who can say what 
is the real total of the expenditure controlled, or of the 
revenue raised, by the direct authority of Parliament.” 

To the commercial inquirer the book affords all in- 
formation that can be required by the most curious ; from 
fisheries to currency, from area and population to post-office 
facilities, English commercial machinery is summarised here 
in every possible aspect. One or two minor slips I have 
noticed. It is not strictly correct to say that by a series of 
conversions “the whole of the Funded Debt was consoli- 
dated into one single debt”; Local Loans stock, the 
2% per cent. annuities, and the “ Childers” 234 per cent. 
are parts of the Funded Debt, though their amount is un- 
important compared with the huge mass of Consols. 
And in dealing with our currency system Mr. Cox overlooks 
one point which is now the weakest spot in our monetary 
armour. The system, he says, “ does not rest like an in- 
verted pyramid upon a minute apex of gold coin. The 
pyramid is the right way up, and its broad base reposes 


upon a still broader foundation composed of the totality 
of existing commodities and available services at the c»m- 
mand of those who own these solid credits.” This is ex- 
cellently put, and, as far as it goes, is an admirable descrip- 
tion of our currency system ; but it leaves out the fact that 
much of the floating credit of Lombard-street is based, not 
on commodities and services, but on loans against securities, 
and so is paper credit that may be expanded to a dangerous 
extent by the activity of the loanmonger and company pro- 
moter ; the extent to which bank deposits are created now- 
adays by “ pawning” stocks and shares as collateral securities 
must not be forgotten when we point with pride to the expan- 
sion of our banking wealth. Mr. Cox, however, was perhaps 
justified in omitting intricate questions of this kind from the 
pages of his admirable monograph. I only call attention 
to this omission because it makes his description of our 
currency system perhaps a little too flattering. 
JANus. 





INDEX MAKING. 


How TO MAKE AN INDEX. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
London: Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts book might almost have been called “ All about an 
Index,” or “ Anecdotes of Indices,” for to tell the truth 
the greater part of it is composed of such matter as would 
justify that title. But the author has himself divided the 
book into historical and practical, so we will not dwell 
longer on that feature. The chapter to which any one who 
has had to undertake the making an index will most readily 
turn is the seventh, and that is as practical as you like. But 
we do not see in any part of the book an allusion to the 
simple and rather haphazard way in which a man may 
make an index of his own work and make it effectively. 
Mr. Wheatley leaves no stone unturned to explain to us 
even the psychology of the good and bad indexer. It is a 
book for anyone who has to make indices, and especially 
for those who have to index long and complicated historical 
work (we would especially recommend it, for instance, to 
those, whoever they may be, who have the indexing of the 
Rolls series). But still it does not tell us sufficiently fully 
how a man should make his own index to an ordinary book, 
and we fear it is just that man who will buy the book. Is 
it not perhaps the best way after all to jot down as one goes 
along over the proofs the titles of ideas and things that 
were in one’s own mind as one wrote, then to go over this 
list for the purpose of creating cross references, and then 
under each title to write the full reference with its page? 
We speak under correction, for Mr. Wheatley is past- 
master in an art the ignorance of which has cost us many 
unhappy hours. And we will do no more than suggest this 
simple method in the case of unimportant books which do 
not tell one much about anything. For instance, in a re- 
cent book an author of our acquaintance discovered that 
under the letter D only four entries could be made. 
There was no _ sorting necessary; one just wrote 
down the four titles at the head of large bits of 
paper, and then it was quite easy to put in every 
reference the book contained under each. “Quite 
easy,” because when one has read all the proofs of one’s 
book five or six times (as well as having begun by writing 
it), one knows exactly whereabouts in the book each refer- 
ence is to be found, and all one has to do is to turn to it 
in the page proof and find out the exact number of the 
page where the passage occurs. There is an excellent 
chapter upon amusing and satirical indexes. May we 
suggest without impertinence the index of “ Feudal 
England”? There is a good deal more irony in those few 
pages than in most professedly ironical books, and we 
would especially recommend those in search of the curiosi- 
ties of literature to turn to the word “ Freeman” in that 
index. 
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CRETAN EXPLORATION. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH ScHooL AT ATHENS. No. VII. 
Session 1900-1901. Printed for the subscribers and sold 
on their behalf by Macmillan and Co., London. 1os. 6d. 
net. 


A TELEGRAM from Candia, published in the Times of 
May 26, states that “the remarkable series of excavations 
which have been carried out during the last three years at 
Knossos were practically brought to a close to-day” ; some 
minor details alone remain for subsequent exploration. 

The work which Mr. Evans has been doing at Knossos 
is from time to time set forth in the report of the British 
School at Athens, and the recently published number 
(volume vii.) gives a detailed account of the operations 
carried out in the season 1900-1901. This most interesting 
volume contains beside an account of Mr. Hogarth’s work 
at Zakro, a port at the eastern end of the Island of Crete, 
an important discussion by Mr. Boyd Dawkins of the skulls 
found in the cave-tombs near the same place, and a descrip- 
tion by Adolf Wilhelm of an Athenian Decree, which has 
become the property of the British School at Athens. But 
the chief interest of the publication centres round the long 
and full report of Mr. Evans’s dealing with the royal palace 
at Knossos, where much of the work recently done has 
confirmed the views held by that able archeologist as a 
result of his previous explorations. He has now brought 
to light within the boundary walls of this magnificent build- 
ing a complete township containing halls of state, maga- 
zines for storing provisions, oil-presses and baths, a school- 
room (conjecturally so-named), shrines, prisons and courts, 
with vases, inscribed tablets, frescoes and statues galore. 
Nor must the fact that Mr. Evans has discovered that the 
Palace of Minos is a three-storied building, or that a part 
of it at least was built in three stories, be omitted. Clear 
evidence of this is forthcoming, and a mosaic recently un- 
earthed affords proof that not only the palace itself but 
many of the ordinary dwelling-houses in the city of Knossos 
were built in three stories. “ A semi-detached three-storied 
residence” has a very modern sound, but that such build- 
ings existed as far back as 1600 B.c. appears to be incon- 
testable, and, if the evidence of the palace itself is to be 
taken as proving anything for the smaller houses, they 
possessed a complete system of drainage and bath accom- 
modation which would have rejoiced the heart of any auc- 
tioneer, while the mosaic above referred to points conclu- 
sively to the existence of some substitute for glass to light 
the house within. 

The completeness with which Mr. Evans, by the aid 
of his excellent assistants, has been able to restore the 
“Hall of the Double Axes” on the east side of the palace, 
affords positive proof of this most unusual svstem of build- 
ing in stories. Galleries and columns, stairways and plat- 
forms, are sufficiently clearly expressed to be capable of 
reconstruction, and the walls disclose the fact that this was 
the largest Megaron contained within the palace. The 
double axes, cut in the limestone blocks, of which the walls 
are built, are similar to those found throughout the build- 
ing in almost every important position, on the door-jambs, 
the corner-stones, and the blocks on which the sacred pillar 
stood. They are, no doubt, a symbol of the deity indigenous 
to the country, the Cretan Zeus, whose personification in 
the animal world was the figure of a bull, sometimes repre- 
sented as half man, half bull—the Minotaur—a figure 
found also at Zakro on clay sealings by Mr. Hogarth. These 
two outward and visible signs of the deity should go far to 
explain the old Thesean legends, and if we accept, as we 
must, Mr. Evans’s derivation of the word Labyrinth from 
the Greek word Adfopve —a double-axe, we seem to have 
laid before us the foundations on which the story was built. 
The Labyrinth then is the palace of Minos, built by 
Daidalos for his royal patron; and the complicated stair- 
ways and passages and blind galleries, the turnings and 
twistings and dark vaults leave us in no doubt as to the 
derivation of the later idea of a labyrinth as a maze. But 
the Minotaur story is further elucidated by another dis- 


covery due to the energy of the excavators. They have 
discovered in a part of the palace on the eastern side, not 
far from the “ Megaron of the Double Axes,” a fresco re- 
presenting a bull-fight, wherein—strange confirmation of 
the ancient story—not only male but female fighters are 
portrayed, types of the seven men and seven maidens ex- 
acted as tribute from Aegeus King of Athens. Though 
dressed in the same fashion as the men, the white skins of 
the women distinguish them from the latter, who, in the 
fashion borrowed by the Greeks of the Mycenean age from 
Egypt, are represented as of a ruddy-brown complexion. 
It is, indeed, hardly to be wondered at that in Crete, the 
half-way house between Egypt and the Aegean, there are 
many traces of the influence of Egypt on the art of the 
country, and a cartouche of the Hyksés King Khyan, which 
was found in a room on the northern side, is not the least 
interesting sign of the connection between these two great 
Mediterranean peoples. For in the British Museum 
there is to be seen a granite lion, another monument of his, 
brought from Bagdad, which serves to show how wide was 
the influence of this prince of three thousand six hundred 
years ago. 

While the chief interest of the work accomplished last 
year was on the eastern side, the west and north present 
many important features; the magazines or store-rooms 
which line the western court are of a peculiarly long and 
narrow shape, and the complicated system on which some 
of the rooms are built, opening into one another and not 
into the main passage-way, is strongly suggestive of the 
maze. Huge storage jars and stone cists in the floor formed 
the chief contents of these magazines, but, as at first sight 
these appeared to be empty, it seemed likely that small 
satisfaction would result from their discovery. Closer ex- 
amination, however, proved that what appeared to be the 
bottom of the cist was in reality removable, though so firmly 
fixed into the sides of the cist as to render the use of tools 
and considerable force necessary to its removal. The 
shallow oil-tank, therefore, with its false bottom, served to 
conceal something more important beneath it, and the dis- 
covery in some of the opened cists of gold leaf goes to 
prove that these were the receptacles of treasure. This 
treasure has, however, been removed almost entirely, the 
sudden misfortune which overtook the building giving, no 
doubt, ample opportunities for plunder. The building has 
not fallen into decay, but was destroyed by a fire, as the 
charred beams and calcined remains amply prove ; and the 
large amount of oil, stored in the big jars and cists and in 
the presses, must have fed the flames into a fearful violence. 
Everything points to a catastrophe as swift and unex- 
pected as that which overwhelmed Pompeii and destroyed 
its inhabitants in the midst of their avocations. 


Rosert N. Douctas. 





A VOLUME OF LATIN VERSE. 


TERRA PATERNA, VALE! Being a Latin verse Translation of 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and Other Poems. By the 
Rev. N. J. Brennan, C.S.Sp., B.A., President of Rockwell 
College, S.S.Sp., Cashel, co. Tipperary, Ireland. Dublin: 
Gill. 1901. 2s. 


Apart from the zsthetic pleasure which attends all literary 
performance, the practice of composition in Latin and 
Greek verse has such obvious advantages through the culti- 
vation of the ear, and the precision in poetic phraseology 
thus acquired, that no student of ancient literature can 
afford to neglect it. It is therefore a pleasure to welcome 
this book of elegant translations, which does credit to Irish 
scholarship. The volume consists mainly of versions from 
Byron’s Childe Harold done into hexameters. There are 
also some shorter pieces rendered into elegiacs and a few 
original copies of Latin lyric and hexameter verse. Among 
the latter, the most striking is a mock-heroic description of 
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a football match, in which success attended the efforts of the 
home team, one of whom 


“ Hostis indomiti penetrat munimina cursu, 
Et metam posito laetans iam folle salutat.” 


The versions as a whole are vigorous and tasteful, 
though the hexameters suffer from a slight monotony of 
rhythm, as the close of the sentence or clause coincides 
somewhat uniformly with the end of the line. What is, 
however, especially striking is the remarkable fidelity with 
which the English is rendered. There is no diffuseness, or 
waste of words. The author contrives to reproduce his 
original so closely that the result is a literal rendering, which 
is yet Latin, and not bad Latin. This is his aim throughout, 
though sometimes he fails in heroically attempting the im- 
possible. 

The following specimens will show the character of Mr. 
Brennan’s work. The first is from Childe Harold : 


“London! right well thou know’st the day of prayer: 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artizan, 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air; 
Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl; 
To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair; 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl.” 
“O bene, magna, diem novisti, Roma, precandi; 
Tunc opifex lautus, mundo, tum corpore civis, 
Aéra fauce nitens tiro nunc haurit avara; 
Esseda, pilentum, splendente petorrita luxu, 
Rheda suburbani rapitur per devia ruris; 
Et properant Veios, Albam, Praeneste, Bovillas, 
Dum sit equus torquere rotas oblitus anhelans, 
Ut ioca quisque pedes rudior iacit invida promptus.” 


Here is an epigram neatly rendered : 


“Through all cur lives we chase a golden prize, 
That flits like gossamer before us blown; 
Will it avail us at the goal unknown, 
When death at last has sealed our searching eyes ?” 
** Aurea per totam venamur. praemia vitam, 
Quae veluti filum, quod rapit aura, volant; 
Numquid ad ignotam prosint ea praemia metam, 
Quaerentes oculos mors ubi claudet iners ?” 


There are a few blemishes, as is natural, among which 
may be noticed the use of unde for ubi (p. 16), the debate- 
able scansions valé dicere, valé dixerat (p. 20), and the 
form splendutt (p. 127). 

S. G. O. 





THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THe GREEK CaTHOoLic CHurRcH. By Richard Brinsley Cassa- 
vetti Sheridan. London: Williams and Norgate, 1gor. 1s. 


Tuis little tract, read before the Exeter College Church 
Society, has been published with the modest object of 
finally “ dispelling” the misconceptions widely held in Eng- 
land concerning the Eastern Church. It is addressed to 
Anglicans who believe the “self-evident falsehood” that 
the Eastern Church recognises the Anglican ; and it desires 
Roman Catholics to realise that “human dogmas divide 
you by an impassable gulf from the communion of the four 
patriarchs ; and the next step of necessity consists in aban- 
doning these dogmatical millstones, and seeking to enter 
the Church of the Seven GEcumenical Councils.” We must 
confess to having read this exuberant treatise with a 
good deal of interest. Many of Mr. Sheridan’s points are 
well made, and his florid style is, at any rate, not dull. There 
are passages which might, if divorced from their context, 
lead us to suppose that Mr. Sheridan intended a small 
satire upon the dogmas of Catholic organisation, some- 
what in the manner of Gibbon. For example, at p. 31: 
“Since the faith of this Church never alters, it matters 
little at which period of her history her doctrines be 


enumerated. All the decrees and canons of the CEcumenical 
Councils are in full force to-day in the Eastern Church; 





all the heresies condemned by them are solemnly repu- 
diated on a certain day of the year, called ‘ Orthodoxy 


Sunday.’ She claims, therefore, that her voice is the voice 
eh. early Church. She, not Rome, is the semper 
eadem.” 


But Mr. Sheridan’s satire is quite unconscious. Even 
when he writes, “ A mischievous report, devoid of all foun- 
dation, has spread mysteriously that the Fathers of Aghia 
Sophia are licensed by the Bishop of London,” he is in 
deadly earnest. Even when he italicises the important 
statement that “The Armenian is in complete agreement 
with the Greek Church in her reproaches against the Latin 
Church ” there is no conscious relaxation in the solemnity of 
the writer.. It seems that the Greek Church has always 
been in the right, except when she was “engineered” and 
her councils were “ packed” by Iconoclastic Emperors ; 
“directly persecution ceased, the Church spoke her mind, 
and the employment of images was upheld at the Seventh 
(Ecumenical Council, held at Nice in 786.” 

It is a new claim for a Christian Church to.set up as a 
claim to the veneration of mankind that she only lies under 
imperial pressure. She is a witness to the truth—except 
when the truth is likely to be persecuted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE have long felt the need for a good reference book for 
students of English literature. There are indeed but few 
histories of our literature that cam be read with any real 
pleasure, but there are fewer still that can be referred to 
without definite feelings of annoyance. We are nct 
perhaps going too far when we say that the Cyclop. dia of 
English Literature which Dr. Robert Chambers planned in 
1841 has long been the only book to which one could refer 
with any hope of finding the necessary information com- 
pactly given and selections which were reasonably charac- 
tc -istic ; but the arrangement of this book was not perfect, 
and even the more recent editions were very incomplete. 
We have now before us the first volume of a completely 
revised edition, which when completed will be brought 
thoroughly up to date, and even in its early parts contains 
scores of names—e.g., Cranmer, Sir Thomas North, Florio, 
Gervase Markham, Thomas Campion, Aubrey—which were 
either omitted or curtly dismissed in previous editions. This 
new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopidia of English Litera- 
ture (London and Edinburgh: Chambers, ros. 6d.) is 
edited by Dr. David Patrick, who approaches his task in 
an almost bombastic vein of appreciation of our literature 
and carries it out very well. He has been aided by the 
best-known authorities, by Dr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Andrew Lang, Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner, Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor 
Saintsbury, Professor Hume Brown, Mr. George Neilson, 
Dr. T. G. Law, and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome. Dr. 
Patrick introduces the work to us with the commendable 
aphorism that “the English pen has been mightier than the 
English sword or the English steam-engine,” and this spirit 
is breathed throughout the book and makes it, generally 
speaking, attractive reading. But it is above all an in- 
valuable work of reference. We shall have more to say on 
it when the remaining two volumes have appeared. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent’s little Bairn Books were such a 
success at Christmas time that it was inevitable that they 
should be followed up; so we have The Bairn’s Corona- 
tion Book (1s. 34.), in which Miss Clare Bridgman gives a 
simple account of the ceremony of crowning the King of 
England, and Mr. Charles Robinson provides coloured 
illustrations more pompous and less humorous than his 
former pictures, as befits the occasion. The little book 
is pretty, and likely to appeal to children, and should cer- 
tainly sell. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE dramatic suddenness of the King’s relapse 
had an almost demoralising effect upon markets, 
and though very little stock was actually sold, prices 
were marked down all round ina manner which showed 
very clearly that the speculative position is far from 
sound, and that professional operators are very 
heavily laden with stock that they had bought 
with a view to the ‘‘peace boom.” It was, of 
course, natural enough that the postponement 
of the Coronation festivities should reduce the 
quotations for Home Railway stocks, since the Coro- 
nation traffics were expected to be enormous, especially 
since the welcome change in the weather. But a heavy 
fall in Consols, Americans, Trunks, Foreigners, and 
Mining shares was certainly not warranted by any con- 
sideration connected with the illness of the King, and 
only proved that markets already had a good deal more 
sail spread than they could safely carry. This is a fact 
that must not be lost sight of in calculating the possi- 
bility of a revival of strength and activity later on. 





The Money Market is still in an impoverished con- 
dition, and has been borrowing again very heavily 
from the Bank in order to finance the Stock Exchange 
Settlement. It is true that some large amounts of gold 
are now arriving from South Africa and elsewhere, but 
the Paris exchange has shown threatening signs of 
moving against London again, and it is said that large 
parcels of bills which the French took from London 
during the war are being allowed torun off on maturity, 
now that the French Money Market is firmer and likely 
to be kept so by the great funding operation that is 
being prepared in Paris. Here the creation of new 
capital has been confined to an issue of Preference 
shares by the Machinery Trust ; but Spain has floated 
an internal loan very successfully. The improvement 
in Spanish credit since Spain lost her colonies is a fact 
that merits the attention of Imperialist finance-mongers. 





The recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Port of London are now, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the Shipping Gazette, public property, though 
the circumlocution office is showing its usual dilatori- 
ness about producing the report. The recommendations 
are revolutionary in character, and are likely to produce 
a good deal of opposition on the part of interested 
partiessuch as the wharfingers, the Thames Conservancy, 
and the Trinity House. Briefly, it is suggested that 
the Thames from Teddington to the sea, with its docks, 
pilotage, buoying, lighting, &c., shall be taken out of the 
hands of the dock companies, Conservancy, Elder 
Brethren, Watermen’s Company, and all that medizval 
tomfoolery, and put into the hands of a single dock 
authority, to consist of forty members, nominated and 
elected, the controlling influence being in the hands of 
the London County Council and the City Corporation, 
which are asked to guarantee the interest on the port 
stock which will have to be created in order to 
buy out the dock companies, to carry out extensive 
dredging operations, and to develop and increase 
the dock accommodation of the port. The amount 
of expenditure necessary is rather an eye-opener. At 
least, the Commissioners state that four and a half 
millions must be spent in the next ten years on dock 
accommodation ‘‘if the Port of London is to maintain 
its position.” It is, of course, only a Royal Commission 
that makes these recommendations, and it remains to 
be seen whether the Government will go to sleep on 
the matter. I should be inclined to bet that they will, 
but the report may serve, perhaps, as a basis for legis- 
lation some day, when we have got a Radical Govern- 
ment that is not afraid of putting its shoulder to a 
wheel, 


The case of the poor old Chignecto Marine Trans- 
port Railway Company generally crops up at this time 
of year, and it has done so on this occasion at rather 
an opportune moment. Just when everybody is firing 
off eloquence about the ties which bind the Mother 
Country to the colonies, it is very fitting that this well- 
worn story should be gone into once more, illustrating, 
as it does, the fact that Colonial Governments are 
sometimes on a par with South American Republics in 
their dealings with the unfortunate British in- 
vestor. On the occasion of the recent meeting 
of the shareholders and bondholders in the com- 
pany a statement was read by the chairman embody- 
ing the leading features of its lamentable history. 
I select a few of the stepping-stones in its career. In 
1870 a Royal Commission, appointed by the Canadian 
Government, reported in favour of a ship canal across 
the isthmus between Nova Scotiaand the Canadian main- 
land, and described it as ‘‘so necessary that it would 
justify its construction almost at any cost.” Aftera 
few years the canal scheme dropped, and a Canadian 
engineer designed a scheme for a ship railway instead 
of the canal ; the Canadian Government adopted the 
scheme, the official railway engineer having reported in 
favour of it, pointing out that it was ‘‘ Canadian in 
design, and must prove national in its results ”—a most 
edifying piece of bunkum to begin with. 





The money, of course, would be found in London, 
but London was not at first particularly anxious to in- 
vest in the enterprise, the combination between 
Imperialism and shoddy finance not being quite as pro- 
fitable in those days as it is now that British policy is 
Brummagem-made. Accordingly we find that‘‘the terms 
offered to British investors by the first Acts being in- 
sufficient to obtain the capital, they were amended and 
re-amended by the Canadian Parliament until our in- 
vestors were unfortunately induced to supply the money 
and undertake the construction of the railway.” The 
company duly got to work and _ spent about 
£800,0co and completed about three-fourths of the 
railway, when it found itself compelled to suspend 
operations owing to the ‘‘ mistaken legislation of the 
Canadian Parliament with regard to the terms on 
which bonds might beissued. This mistake was after- 
wards acknowledged by the Canadian Government, 
and the legislation referred to was repealed; but 
meantime the company had suffered irreparable injury.” 

That is to say the company had not got the 
railway finished by the specified time. It was 
the Canadian Government’s fault: an Order in 
Council went so far as to acknowledge that the 
delay ‘‘had been owing to circumstances beyond the 
control of the company”; but on this flimsy pretext 
the Canadian Government has allowed the whole 
matter to slide, and treats the company and repre- 
sentatives in a manner which would have constituted a 
casus belli if President Kruger had been guilty of it. 
The report read to the meeting, which is signed, by 
the way, by Mr. R. B. Martin, M.P., of Martin’s 
Bank, makes the following very serious charge—‘‘ no 
reason,” it says, ‘‘is given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment for their extracrdinary treatment of the company, 
except that they do not now consider that the railway 
would be commercially successful.” If this is really 
the reason of the Canadian Government’s behaviour, it 
is difficult to describe its attitude in terms sufficiently 
strong. If it has really induced British capital to risk 
nearly amillion on an undertaking on the promise of 
Government subsidies, and now wriggles out on a 
technical plea because it does not think the enter- 
prise will pay, why, then, investors had better be 
very careful before they give financial support to a 
Canadian line of fast steamers or any other project for 
which Canadian subsidies are promised. 


JANus. 





